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THE COORDINATION OF THE STUDY OF FRENCH 
WITH THAT OF THE OTHER ROMANCE 
LANGUAGES ! 


f io organizers of this Congress have been kind enough to 

entrust this topic—of especial importance and delicacy— 
to one like myself whose work and concern lie completely within 
the field of another Romance language. This fact is sympto- 
matic of the new spirit that is coming to the fore in the study of 
modern languages. The development of these studies in this 
country during the nineteenth century was slow and difficult; 
they have gradually grown and spread to the point where, now 
that the nation has reached full international vitality, they con- 
stitute one of the capital forces of American life and education. 
The study of modern languages, like most of this country’s 
activities which are on the rising tide of development, is the 
product of real needs and forces which it very clearly reflects, 
and not of preconceived notions or caprices. Deliberate at- 
tempts in this direction are not lacking; but these are all char- 
acterized by their inability to control or deflect the real forces 
that lead Americans to study those languages which they believe 
advantageous. 

During the nineteenth century, the study of modern lan- 
guages was the patrimony of the most cultured minorities which, 
following their own individual needs or preferences, sought the 

1The above address, delivered before the Fifth Congress of French Language 
and Literature at Columbia University on April 20-21, 1927, was received with much 
enthusiasm. In view of the present tendency towards the separation of the several 
branches of the teaching and study of the Romance languages and literatures, 
there is no doubt that the ideas so well expressed by Professor de Onis will meet with 
the cordial approval of all those who view these developments with some appre- 


hension, Epitor’s Nore. 
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languages which gave them the key to Europe’s stores of ancient 
and modern culture. Thus, the study of French and German, 
as well as of Spanish and Italian, possesses a brilliant tradition 
of illustrious sponsors and students. In the second half of the 
nineteenth century, when these studies began to be considerably 
extended through the organized growth of public education, 
two languages, French and German, acquired full development, 
and came to constitute the basis of the foreign education of the 
majority of our students, teachers, professional men and edu- 
cated persons in general. 

There was nothing forced or artificial in this predominance 
of French and German, as these two languages at that time 
represented a maximum of cultural content. The philosophical 
and scientific originality of Germany in the nineteenth century 
made German an indispensable instrument for all specialists 
who wished to establish a contact with the living source of 
those subjects; moreover, the traditional Germanic culture con- 
tained the roots of some of the most profound and persisting 
elements of the Anglo-Saxon—and, consequently, of the Amer- 
ican—civilization. France offered an even broader interest to 
Americans, because through her language she made accessible 
to them a great culture, complete and harmonious, of Latin 
type, different from their own and which, therefore, came to 
complete it. In turning by preference to France and Germany 
in search of its foreign culture, the United States merely followed 
the trend of all other countries over which these two languages 
and their respective cultures at that time exercised a similar 
influence. Even then there were individuals or small groups 
of people who, because of some special predilection, pursued the 
study of other European cultures, such as the Italian and 
Spanish, which, though of first rank importance in the past, 
and consequently of great historical interest and value, were of 
very slight contemporary importance. 

Nevertheless, there came a day in which the historical 
significance which Spain had possessed in the past—and which 
had attracted the interest and admiration of certain great 
Americans—showed itself as a living force with a connotation 
for immediate realities and full of possibilities for the future. 
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At the very moment in which the United States’ superabundance 
of vitality drove her outside her own boundaries, and thereby 
marked the beginning of a new epoch, she was confronted by the 
fact and consequences of her relations with the Hispanic world, 
which occupies three quarters of this continent. The war with 
Spain in 1898 marked the beginning of this new phase during 
which this country, because of the strength of its own growth 
and vitality, developed an ever-increasing international life, 
which culminated in the intervention of the United States 
in the World War. It is during the interval of these years 
that the study of modern languages here has become a phe- 
nomenon of truly national significance. The study of Spanish, 
which has been on the increase since 1898, has been the principal 
result of this transformation. But at the same time, this new 
attitude has been responsible for results of great importance in 
the study of modern languages in general, as, for example, the 
extraordinary intensification of the study of French, which 
not only lost nothing by this change, but has gained more than 
any other language, constantly maintaining its position at the 
head of them all. Another important result of this new attitude 
is the practical disappearance of German during the War, and 
the increasing interest, though in smaller proportions, in other 
foreign languages, especially Italian. 

The course which these events have described has been 
clearly defined and inevitable; it would seem that it should be 
well understood and taken advantage of by all who devote them- 
selves to the teaching and study of modern languages. Never- 
theless, the events have occurred so rapidly, and the forces 
which underlie them are so deep, so various, and so involved, 
that many find it difficult to grasp them in their entirety, and 
to accept their results which, on the whole, have been beneficial 
to all the modern languages, except German. And they have 
been beneficial to the culture of this country, which is what we 
all should chiefly consider, Americans as such, and foreigners, 
because of our elementary moral obligation to show ourselves 
worthy of the confidence which the institutions of this country 
have shown by placing in our hands one of the most serious and 
delicate branches of the education of their youth. For this 
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reason, although I am not an American, it is from the American 
point of view that I wish to judge the problem we have before 
us in the light of the facts I have just briefly set forth. 

On all sides one sees signs of suspicion, a lack of under- 
standing, and injustice in the attitude of the admirers and 
students of one foreign language toward the others. It would 
seem that many teachers of modern languages see in the growth 
of their subject a cause for professional rivalry and selfish 
vigilance, which leads them to employ every means not only to 
emphasize the superiority of their own field, but to deny, were 
it possible, the very existence of the others. Spanish, which is 
not only the language I teach, and the means by which I earn 
my living, but the language of my race and of the cultural 
ideals with which I feel myself completely one, is the daily 
object of the most unjust and stupid attacks, and of very 
insolent schemes, aiming to bring it into disrepute. I should 
not even refer to these petty professional jealousies, from which 
I always keep aloof, were it not for the fact that I firmly believe 
that this attitude, which in no wise harms Spanish, is neverthe- 
less very harmful to the development of foreign language work 
which, as we all know, can maintain a high standard and quality 
only by comparative study. 

It may be affirmed as an axiom that a person who knows 
only one foreign language and literature cannot know it well, 
and that the more languages he knows the better will he know 
that in which he is most proficient. ‘“‘What can they know of 
England that only England know?” If this is true of one’s 
own nation, it is much more so of a foreign country; however 
well we may know it, its profoundest elements always escape us. 
The nationalism of foreign admirers of a country is much more 
exaggerated, intolerant and obtuse than that of the natives, 
because it is more superficial and unnatural. We may well 
look askance at those admirers of Spain, France, Italy or Ger- 
many who, in the name of the country of their choice, try to 
ignore, and in fact do ignore, the existence of other nations and 
civilizations, without a knowledge of which nothing character- 
istic of the land of their affections can be interpreted or under- 
stood. On the contrary, we should try as far as possible to 
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enrich our knowledge of foreign culture, so that we may acquire 
a certain competence in the field of our specialty. Above all, 
we should try to harmonize all foreign cultures so that they may 
come to form an integral part of the new American culture that 
is growing up in this country, and in which each of us may 
consider that he has a modest part to play. 

All those nations that have achieved prominence in history 
have had their vital moments, which were characterized by a 
great assimilative capacity, by a keen responsiveness to all 
foreign influences. These moments have always preceded the 
great constructive epochs of national achievement. The United 
States is today in just such a preliminary moment which, while 
it is the most propitious that a nation can enjoy, is at the same 
time the most dangerous. The value for civilization which the 
United States may hold for the future will depend on the com- 
plexity and richness of the elements of foreign culture which it 
is capable of assimilating and incorporating into its own. Any 
partiality of today may turn out to be a permanent defect in the 
civilization of this country, because there will come a day in 
which its assimilative capacity will cease, as has always hap- 
pened, and it will then be too late to try to make up for this 
deficiency. 

The history of my own country is all too clear an example 
of how an isolation of this sort, a self-sufficiency, the lack of 
some human element essential to a culture, can destroy the most 
magnificent energy and exhaust the creative force of a nation, 
making its resurrection extremely difficult. The Spain of Ferdi- 
nand and Isabella and of Charles V was great because Spain was 
then open to every influence, and gathered from all sides the 
substance of her culture. The Spain of Philip II, withdrawn 
into itself, and spiritually cut off from the rest of Europe, was 
not long in showing symptoms of the decadence which in the 
seventeenth century made Spain a shadow of her former self. 
Another more recent example is the difference between the great 
Germany of the first half of the nineteenth century, open to all 
modern and ancient influences, the discoverer of Greece and 
Italy, the panegyrist of Shakespeare and of Calderon, the home 
of the great philosophers, scientists and poets, and the Germany 
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of the second half, isolated by its own arrogant self-assurance, 
which brought about its spiritual decay, its downfall and ruin. 

There is no nation, however strong and prosperous it may 
be, that can with impunity champion the false premise that it 
needs nothing from the rest. It is equally erroneous to think 
that the culture of one nation, even though it may be rightly 
considered superior, justifies the exclusion of others. Each 
country represents a different cultural modality, the poten- 
tialities of which we cannot estimate, for even those nations 
which seem and may be inferior have a lesson to teach us, and 
cannot be substituted by another. 

For this reason, it is a crime of lése humanité to attempt to 
destroy one nationality in the name of a real or fancied supe- 
riority of another, and it is stupid shortsightedness not to be 
willing to learn from those we may think our inferiors in that 
particular aspect in which they are unique and consequently 
superior. Modern culture is deposited in no one nation, but 
is the resultant of the collaboration of all, of the fusion of the 
different national cultures which in rivalry or in cooperation, 
in war or in peace, have cross-fertilized one another, and have, 
side by side, given varying expression to the ideals of humanity. 

In our too materialistic and practical modern world we tend 
to evaluate the culture of a nation by its success. This is a 
common error which we should hasten to rectify, we who, by 
reason of our profession, know what an important réle is played, 
in the growth of the more prosperous nations, by cultural 
elements created by less successful peoples. We all know that 
it is impossible to have a clear and just idea of modern Europe, 
or of the history of any one nation, without a knowledge of 
Renaissance Italy; yet the study of the Italian language and 
literature, even in our highest educational spheres, is not what 
it should be, bearing in mind the enormously greater proportion 
of students of English, French and Spanish, all of whom require 
a basic preparation in Italian literature. And yet the study of 
this subject, when not altogether lacking, is notoriously deficient 
and superficial. 

It is true that our doctors in Romance languages are sup- 
posed to have a general knowledge of French, Italian and Spanish 
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literatures, but it is likewise a fact that the general tendency 
of the students is to do as little as possible in their minor sub- 
jects. And undoubtedly we ourselves by our indifference, not 
to say hostility, toward those literatures which lie outside the 
field of our specialization abet this tendency. Professors of 
French should, by example and advice, create in their students 
an interest in Italian, Spanish, Portuguese and other Romance 
languages. A similar duty is incumbent on professors of Spanish 
and Italian toward French and the other languages. There is 
no better service we could render the language which is confided 
to our special charge. So convinced am I of this that, in my 
limited sphere of action in the graduate teaching of Spanish at 
Columbia, I have always urged my students to give as much 
attention to the study of French and Italian as to Spanish. 
And although the statistics showing the hundreds of thousands 
of students who study elementary Spanish in the United States 
are a matter of complete indifference to me, it gives me great 
satisfaction to see that a number of advanced students who work 
with me share my feeling in this matter, and pursue their studies 
of Italian and French in the conviction that without a knowledge 
of these languages they can do nothing serious in Spanish. 
The students of Spanish plainly require a thoroughgoing 
knowledge of French literature not only to estimate the debt of 
Spanish literature to French in the two epochs, the Middle Ages 
and the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries in which its influ- 
ence was most strongly felt, but—and this is even more impor- 
tant—to appreciate the originality of Spanish literature in the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries when Spain not only owed 
nothing to France but diverged fundamentally from her. They 
likewise need a thorough knowledge of Italian literature of the 
fourteenth, fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, which exerted so 
great an influence on classic Spanish literature. They must also 
be familiar with Portuguese literature which in the Middle 
Ages and in the sixteenth century was indivisible from Spanish. 
But, this being true, it is not less so that students of French 
must know Italian literature of the Renaissance and the Spanish 
literature of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, without a 
knowledge of which they cannot understand classical French 
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literature, either in what it owes these two or in what it differs 
from them. They must, moreover, be familiar with the other 
epochs of these literatures and the other Romance literatures 
in order to have a proper appreciation of the spread and influence 
of French letters, which are the most striking proof of their 
value and merit. 

This is so self-evident that it is rather puerile to point it 
out. Nevertheless, facts show that there is still a great deal 
of ground to be covered in this direction before we manage to 
root out prejudices and errors that in practice too often interfere 
with the establishment of a coordinated study of the various 
Romance languages along the lines that good scholarship would 
indicate. 

In all that I have said I have in mind the advanced study 
of the Romance languages with scientific and scholarly aims, 
because it is the one with the conditions of which I am familiar, 
and which interests me most. With regard to the study of these 
anguages in their practical and elementary aspects, I really 
have nothing to say, as it is a matter about which any one can 
speak with more authority than I. My opinion, for what it 


may be worth, can be summed up in the words I wrote several 
years ago to be read before the University of Salamanca, and 
not before an audience especially interested in French. This 
is proof of the sincerity of my attitude toward the different 
modern languages. 


“If one should try to determine which of the modern lan- 
guages is of greatest educational importance for the American 
student, I should unhesitatingly select French for reasons that 
are obvious to many, and over which I shall not linger. Un- 
doubtedly this is why French is the language that is today most 
widely studied in the United States, and the partisans of this 
language have no need to show themselves as bitter as they 
sometimes do. But if, for some reason, a student—or a hundred 
thousand students—wishes to study any other of the modern 
languages which has served as the medium of expression for the 
soul and life of some one of the great nations which has con- 
tributed to the formation of our Occidental civilization, as for 
instance German, Italian or Spanish, I should not hesitate to 
allow him to study the language of his preference; and my only 
care would be that his study should be sufficiently thorough and 
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complete to insure his assimilation of the cultural significance 
of the language in question. Bearing in mind the educational 
interests of the United States, I should see only cause for satis- 
faction in this diversity, because it is only by encouraging stu- 
dents to study the different languages (since one cannot study 
them all) that the American collectivity can make the multiple 
aspects of European culture its own. To those who would 
confine the study of Spanish to a narrow utilitarianism, and 
who would discourage a student from using it as a means to 
understanding the life of another nation and enjoying its litera- 
ture, thereby enriching his own spirit, once he had made the 
effort of learning the language, I should hardly know what to 
say for I should think this attitude arose from moral perversity 
rather than from an intellectual error.” 


I feel that it is pertinent, in closing these remarks, to quote 
the generous words of approval which my attitude on this 
occasion received from one of France’s greatest scholars of 
today, Gustave Lanson, my master and the master of us all: 


“Vous avez su, mon cher ami, revendiquer la place de 
l’Espagne parmi les langues de culture. Vous avez dit tout ce 
qu’il fallait dire; et il n’y a personne qui ne puisse souscrire a 


l’éloge, ou plutét a la déclaration exacte, que vous avez faite 
de la valeur de l’apport de votre nation dans la civilisation 
générale. Rien n’est plus vrai, et rien n’est plus capable d’en- 
gendrer les sentiments fraternels dont la société internationale 
de demain a besoin, que vos considérations sur le respect di a 
toutes les originalités nationales. Quelque soit le peuple qui, 
a un moment, marche 4a la téte de l’humanité, il n’est jamais que 
primus inter pares; et chaque peuple peut espérer d’avoir son 
tour. 

“Les détails que vous donnez sur la diffusion de l'étude de 
votre langue et de votre littérature en Amérique, sont tout a 
fait intéressants. Je souhaite vivement que nos efforts s’unis- 
sent; il y a place pour toutes les cultures dans cette immense 
Amérique, et celles de nos deux pays, assez profondément 
différents pour qu’aucune des deux ne paraisse inutile ou 
secondaire, ne sont pas contradictoires; elles se rejoignent au 
contraire dans la conception du plus haut idéal humain.” 


A little of this spirit, so admirably expressed in the words 
of Professor Lanson, is all that is necessary to arrive at a com- 
plete and cordial coordination in the study of the Romance 


languages. FEDERICO DE Onis 
CoLuMBIA UNIVERSITY 





HUYSMANS THE SPHINX: THE RIDDLE OF 
A REBOURS 


I 


UYSMANS’ A Rebours is one of the most vilified as well as 
one of the most glorified books in modern literature. 
Alarmed critics have held it up to scorn as the final proof of the 
decadenge-to which modern life and literature have been de- 
graded ;/esthetes have aspired to its enchanted isles of supreme 
delicacy a8 to the ultimate Thule of esthetic refinement. Psy- 
chologists have studied—with no little eyebrow lifting!—the 
case of the Marquis des Esseintes, its enervated and perverse 
hero. They have even suggested the correct medical treatment 
for his insidious disease! Wilde has partly imitated it in his 
Dorian Gray—another scarecrow of ‘‘modernism.’’ Ina word, 
it has been a sign of contradiction, a flag of revolt in the hands 
of the Newcomers of 1885 and a club in the hands of the 
defenders of the ‘‘ traditions.” 

The Marquis des Esseintes, who never lived in the flesh, 
seems to have acquired an existence more real than the very 
esthetes of whom he is the distorted image. He has become the 
typical Decadent; he is the Werther of 1885 on whose head 
have fallen heavily all the sins of his generation. He seems no 
longer a literary hero whose behavior is as imaginary as that of 
most other heroes in novels, but one of those dangerous non- 
conformists—esthetic non-conformists—who have to be tried 
before moral juries and exterminated by common consent. All 
these battles raged around the book because certain critics 
considered it not as a work of art but as a treatise on heterodox 
ethics and extravagant esthetics, as a guide to right or wrong 
living, as a practical example of the deplorable errors to which 
an honest burgher may be led by modern art, free verse, 
Rousseauism and several similar aberrations. 

On one important point both the detractors and the apolo- 
gists of des Esseintes are agreed: This astonishing Marquis is 

306 
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no mere figment of Huysmans’ imagination, but an impartial 
portrait of an existing Decadent. Some critics have simply 
assumed that the novel is autobiographic—that the super- 
esthetic des Esseintes is the truthful image of Huysmans himself 
before he was touched by Grace from Above. On the other 
hand, it has been held quite generally that he depicted Count 
Robert de Montesquiou-Fézensac, a French poet, poseur and 
esthete—Beau Brummel and Baudelaire in one person. In 
any case, it is accepted that Huysmans wrote his “ portrayal’”’ 
in sober earnestness, that he treated the strange attitudes and 
experiments of his complex hero with all the seriousness of a 
conscientious observer. In a word, the book is considered as an 
impartial exhibit of a concrete case, as a “‘human document.” 
And it is exactly because it is believed to contain the unveiling 
of the purple soul, the sad sins and the overrefinement of a real 
man, that it has been so honored or execrated. When Professor 
Babbitt in the New Laokoon wants to conclude his demonstra- 
tion of the degeneracy of modern art and life, he points tri- 
umphantly to des Esseintes, the compendium of all decadent 
vices, and sounds a warning to keep away from ‘“‘modern” 
authors and their enervating influence. 

Yet, before condemning the Marquis des Esseintes as a most 
damaging portrayal of the typical Esthete—or as an apologist 
of Decadence—one ought to establish that Huysmans really 
held up the mirror to a man who lived in the flesh and portrayed 
him impartially, coolly, discriminatingly. 

Nothing is less proven. The genesis of A Rebours, that 
so-called Breviary of the Esthete, remains unexplained, and the 
Marquis des Esseintes remains a riddle—a riddle of which 
Huysmans himself never gave the key. He just smiled sphinx- 
like with those thin, sarcastic lips of his, and let the critics 
storm and rage against his modern Petronius, his weak-spined 
Arbiter of all degenerate elegances. 


* 
* * 


Let us enter the Arcana of the Initiation into Estheticism, 


by turning to the book itself. I believe it to be neither an auto- 
biography nor the truthful photo of a living “‘decadent,” but 
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mainly a caricature—a caricature of the New Esthetes of the 
Eighties. With it Huysmans has derided their phantastic over- 
refinement, their mingling of sense-impressions with music, 
color, perfumes and with the luxuriousness of soft silks and 
velvets. All through the book runs, like a red thread, a constant 
vein of parody—the parody of the Undreamed Dream and of 
the Exquisite Sensation. ls 

The Marquis des Esseintes (a predestined name, which 
reminds of Essences and of Saints, worthy of a hunter in the 
fields of mysticity and of the rare) is the last frail representative 
of an aristocratic family, undermined, for generations, by 
stubborn anemia, a number of strange maladies and secret vices. 
An orphan since early childhood he grew up in seclusion, 
tortured by obstinate fevers and a whole series of wasting 
diseases. He has become a maniac—the maniac of hyper- 
estheticism. He lounges in loose suits of silky-white velvet; 
he exhibits tender-tinted neckties; he parades before his mirrors 
in waistcoats more deeply purple than the red vest of Théophile 
Gautier. Along the walls of his drawing room he built niches 
of diversely colored tapestry, and when the impulse to relish 
some rare and spiced verse overtakes him, he retires to that 
niche whose shade seemed to harmonize most miraculously 
with the poem. Elusive, pale-blue rhythms were more silvery in 
a closed chapel of azure silk; the spleen of Baudelaire was 
more Satanic in a setting of sharp orange; tragedy itself was 
more tragic in an enclosure of purple, suggesting spilled blood 
and sunsets over old castles. . . . He lives cloistered like a 
monk in his esthetic solitude. His servants glide by noiselessly 
on felt soles and, almost unseen, prepare everything for his 
superior delectation.\_ He has it arranged that he is never to 
see them, and since he cannot avoid observing, in the panes, 
the reflection of his housekeeper as she passes beneath his 
window on her way to the woodshed, he costumes her in such 
a fashion that her shadow will give the least irritation possible. 
He appoints his suite with the bric-a-brac and statuary of all 
ages, selected with an uncanny discrimination. His lighting 
and color-schemes are so curiously and delicately blended as to 
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afford him the most stimulating or the most restful tints in day- 
light or darkness. Like a new Nero, he gives on certain nights 
strange and mournful banquets in rooms hung in black; he 
ornates the shell of a living turtle with precious stones, arranged 
in an exquisite gradation of complex color-schemes. His favor- 
ite color is the ambiguous orange. The walls of his library as 
well as his preferred books—those that are gamy and putrescent 
—are bound in orange morocco. He lives on illusion. In his 
house—protected against the intrusion of visitors, tradesmen 
and other barbarians—he travels in imagination on the high 
seas. His dining room is constructed like the cabin of an ocean 
steamer and surrounded by an artificial aquarium in which 
strange fishes turn in eternal spirals, where seaweeds stretch 
out their tentacles like the floating arms of a dead octopus. 
To complete the illusion he has the odors of tar and salt water 
wafted into this room in which, without stirring, he voyages 
over all the seas. . . . 

Is all this autobiography? Is it a faithful, a realistic por- 
trayal of a “‘ Decadent”’ in the flesh? Or is it—a caricature of an 
attitude of mind? Compare it, to situate it more clearly, to that 
caricature of Wilde and the Wildeans, The Green Carnation! 
The Marquis des Esseintes constitutes a far more vitriolic 
aspersion of the Esthete than any of the attitudinizers in this 
English burlesque of the Velvet Jacket, the flowing Locks and 
the Exquisite Sensation. The satirical overtones in A Rebours 
are so numerous and so easily perceived that a few more definite 
examples of its sarcastic intentions will prove it to be largely 
a parody of the posture-masters of the “‘ Esthetic Eighties.” 

The Marquis des Esseintes, among other complicated ail- 
ments, suffered from obstinate indigestion. Without delving 
into the rather unsavory details of this disease, which Huysmans 
piles up with so much complacency, it may be sufficient to 
indicate that he has to be fed after a most unnatural fashion and 
with the help of the instrument of Moliére’s doctors. He takes, 
of course, a delicate and distinguished pleasure in this novel 
way of outwitting nature: 


“The operation was successful and des Esseintes could not 
prevent himself from addressing to himself some tacit congratu- 
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lations on this event which crowned, so to speak, the existence 
which he had created; his inclination toward the artificial had 
now, and against his will, come to supreme fulfillment; one 
would not go any further; food thus absorbed was, surely, the 
last deviation which one could commit. 

“It would be delicious, he told himself, if one could continue 
this simple regime, once returned to health. What an economy 
of time, what a radical deliverance from the aversion which 
meats inspire to people without appetite! What a definitive 
riddance from the lassitude coming from the always limited 
choice of food! What an energetic protest against the low sin 
of gluttony! At last, what a decisive insult thrown into the 
face of old nature, whose uniform exigencies would be for ever 
extinguished ! 

“‘And he continued, speaking to himself in a low voice: 
it would be easy to sharpen one’s hunger by taking a severe 
apéritif, . . . one would then set the table, merely by laying 
the magistral instrument on the napkin and then, just the time 
to recite the Lord’s prayer, and one would have suppressed for 
ever the boresome and vulgar labor of our meals.” 


He begins to take a very emotional interest in the composi- 
tion and the several varieties of these meals nouveau genre and 


meditates on the possibility of new and refined combinations 
to titillate his appetite. He prepares dishes for the days of 
fasting, meals for Fridays which would, in their composition, 
agree with the commandments of the Church. .. . 

Shall we shudder at this and throw up our arms in alarm 
over the future of modern art and life? Shall we frown, woe- 
begone, and take to sackcloth and ashes—because all of this 
proves our insidious ‘‘decadence”? Or shall we simply put 
this rather scurrilous buffoonery where it belongs, that is, among 
the travesties of these esthetic virtuosi of the eighties, who 
claimed that they had turned their backs on “‘nature’’ and the 
natural? 

* 9 * 

“Woman is natural-—therefore, abominable,”’ exclaimed 
Baudelaire, in his disgust with himself and with sin. . . . And 
the Church-fathers, the poets of the Latin Decadence, the 
flagellating monks of the Middle-Ages, had cursed the Eternal 
Temptress with lyrical hatred: Mulier est hominis confusio. . . . 
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The Decadents of the eighties—while not at all insensitive to 
the wiles of the Eternal Feminine—claimed that mere love was 
too simple, too repugnant, too flatly natural a thing. They 
wanted to spice it with improbable complications, to load it 
heavily with dream and sin and perdition. ‘Love is a flower 
that grows on graves—a flower of enervating perfumes.”’ They 
wanted to redeem the eternally ridiculous and eternally touching 
gestures of love, by combining them with artificial esthetic 
ecstasies. It is not in the least astonishing that this attitude 
aroused Huysmans’ satirical propensities. 

Des Esseintes combines dream and reality in a rather peculiar 
fashion: He falls in love with a lady ventriloquist. On opposite 
sides, in his room, he installed a black marble Sphinx and a 
Chimera, extinguished the lamps and let the red glare of the 
grate fire fall phantastically on them, creating immense shadows 
that seemed to extend into dismal night. Then, without moving 
her lips, and with strange intonations, rehearsed beforehand, the 
lady ventriloquist recited the admirable dialogue between the 
Chimera and the Sphinx by Flaubert. The terrible duo began 


in deep bass voices, speaking as from the depths of time, and 
then climbed and expanded, sharply vibrating and almost super- 
human: “I search for new perfumes, still larger flowers, and 
pleasures still unknown!’’ Cold shudders shake des Esseintes: 


“It was to him that this voice spoke mysteriously like an 
incantation; it was to him that it narrated its fever of the 
Unknown, its unattainable ideal, its need of escaping from the 
horrible reality of existence, of transgressing the frontiers of 
thought, of groping, without ever arriving at a single certainty, 
in the mists of the Beyond of art!” 


Thus spiced with dream and regret, with desire and disillusion, 
his love for the ventriloquist freak takes on an aspect of eternity. 
Yet it ends miserably, after still more strange aberrations and 
still more ingenious admixtures of mental stimulants, esthetic 
reverie and gross sensuality. These experiments are, of course, 
most convincing as a parody of the love-conception of the 
Esthetes or, more specifically, of Baudelaire’s alleged preference 
for love-making to freaks. 
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In still another way the Marquis des Esseintes has found new 
means of extending the limits of pleasure, of playing upon the 
taut strings of his senses as upon a finely responsive and 
deeply vibrating violin. It is hardly necessary to say that he 
has established “correspondences” between his various senses, 
and especially between taste and hearing. Into the wall of his 
dining room he had a cupboard built, which contained a number 
of small kegs, filled each with a different liquor. Each has at 
the bottom a silver spigot, and, by connecting these several 
spigots, des Esseintes had formed a kind of keyboard of varie- 
gated liquors, on which he could play as on a mouth-organ: 


“The organ happened to be open. The little drawers labeled 
flute, horn, voix céleste, were drawn out, ready to be operated. 
Des Esseintes drank a drop here and there, played inner 
symphonies for himself, succeeded in procuring to himself, in 


his throat, sensations analogous to those that music pours into 
the ears.” 


Every different liquor corresponds for him to a different musical 
instrument: 


“Dry curacao suggests the sourish and velvety song of the clari- 
net; kummel corresponds to the oboe with its nasal sonority; 
mint and anisette suggest the flute, at the same time peppery 
and sweet; kirsch explodes with the fierce blast of a trumpet; 
gin and whiskey affect like strident cornets and trombones, 


whereas brandy resounds with the deafening tumult of the low- 
toned tubas. . . .” 


Benedictine stands for the minor key in liquor-music in com- 


parison with that major key of alcohols known as green char- 
treuse. 


“These principles once admitted he (des Esseintes) had suc- 
ceeded, thanks to erudite experiments, in playing upon his 
tongue silent melodies, mute funeral marches, grandly spec- 


tacular, in hearing in his mouth solos of mint, duos of vespétro 
and rum.” 


He even transferred to his palate entire pieces of music 


‘following the composer step by step, rendering his thoughts, his 
effects, his shades of meaning through the mixture or the con- 


trast of liquors, through approximating and erudite combina- 
tions!” ... 
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But here we catch Huysmans in the midst of a most irrever- 
ential parody on the doctrines of the New School of 1885. Some 
of the “‘Decadents”’ held that there existed a relation between 
hefring and seeing, that vowels or words had a tint or suggested 
coors. Already Théophile Gautier, who was not one of them, 
hgd published a Symphonie en Blanc Majeur, which seems to 
have originated the numerous word-and-color Symphonies in 
modern literature. Rimbaud’s famous sonnet of the Color of 
the Vowels: A, noir; E, blanc; I, rouge; U, vert; O, bleu, ... 
was known in manuscript, and the “Decadents’”’ may have 
learned that nearly two centuries before them Father Castel 
had constructed his Piano of Colors. It was built in such way 
that, when a key was struck, a blind opened and projected on a 
white wall the color which the sound evoked. By putting 
forward a sarcastic theory on taste-audition, Huysmans derided 
the theories on color-audition, which were at these blessed times 
a novelty for young poets.! 

In the moral realm des Esseintes is depicted as attempting 
experiments of a similarly dubious nature. In his hatred of 
society, he consciously attempts to make a murderer of an inno- 
cent young man by furnishing him richly with money and vile 
pleasures for a few days and by suddenly stopping his calculated 
liberalities at the very moment that his appetites are furiously 
aflame. For more money and new pleasures this man will now 
steal and murder, and in anticipation des Esseintes already 
shudders with delight at the thought of the red button-holes 
which his poignard will carve in the fat bellies of squeaking 
bourgeois! 

But here Huysmans is neither auto-biographical, nor por- 
traying any particular Decadent. He took this part of his 
picture without much change from de Villemessant’s Mémoires 
d’un Journaliste (1, 249), where this “‘experiment”’ is ascribed to 
Lord Seymour, a most notorious rake of the 1840’s, best known 
as Milord l’Arsouille,? Milord the dirt-rag, Milord the swine: 


1On color-audition, see Decadence and Rimbaud's Sonnet of te Vowels, ROMANIC 
Review, XVI, 1925, pp. 122-135; and W. L. Fichter, Color Symbolism in Lope de 
Vega, RoMANic Review, XVIII, 1927, pp. 220-231. 

2This name is taken from an 18th century novel, Mylord Arsouille ou les 
a we d'un gentleman, 1789. 
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“‘ At the time of the public festivals, he visited the sheds of the 
acrobats, the jugglers, the shows of strange animals and of 
freaks. ‘Many a time he met there a boy who interested him 
for a few minutes and he amused himself by making him rich 
. .. for eight days. But he had a way of explaining his 
generosities which diminished singularly the impression t ey 
created. ‘—There you have bad seed that will germinate — 
he said oftentimes. One day when he had just put 500 francs 
in the hands of a frightful, eighteen-year old bandit, of a splen- 
did, brutal and sanguinary beauty, one of his friends told him: 
—‘That is a bad charity. What is this boy there going to do 
when he will have spent his 500 francs?’—‘ Perhaps he will 
commit murder to get more of them,’ replied Lord Seymour. 
‘They will have stimulated his taste for that.’”’ 


Yet, there are a few other similarities between the Marquis 
des Esseintes and Lord Seymour. Far from being languid and 
esthetic, Lord Seymour was an eccentric sportsman and a 
practical joker of the most boresome kind. But Huysmans 
had read de Villemessant’s account of him and, while borrowing 
from him some color for his des Esseintes, he must have noticed 
that at least certain aspects of his nature corresponded to the 


singular noble esthete he was depicting in A Rebours. Lord 
Seymour 


“had no faith, neither in friendship, nor in family ties, nor in 
virtue, nor in innocence, nor in honor.—He believed in nothing 
except in the omnipotence of gold. . . . How did this man, 
who was undoubtedly intelligent, come to thisP—Had he become 
bad intentionally and with a gay heart? Did he experience in 
torturing the pleasure that others find in creating happiness?— 
Or else was all this overflow of hatred due to painful personal 
experiences?—Had he struggled, had he suffered?—Was it 
through deceptions and successive wounds that he had fallen 
slowly and gradually into the fearful cruelties of absolute 
negation ?—Or else still, had he been led by his nature to experi- 
ment with evil?—Was he at the outset merely a sickly and 
curious mind, a searcher after refined monstrosities who had 
found in human baseness and venality the formal confirmation 
of his doubts, the logical justification of his instincts, so that his 
hatred was born from his disgust with himself and all other 
people? 

“To my best belief he was at once something more and 
something less than all that—He was not the incarnation of 
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evil; he did not have the dissolving but grandiose genius of the 
last descendants of the Titans, and he was not any more the 
disciple of Faust than of Don Juan. (I mean of the true Don 
Juan, who waltzes with the commander). . . Neither was 
he a lover of the extraordinary, one of those proud beings dis- 
dainful of conventions, or a Prometheus without object, scourged 
by the Law, who on the downward slope of perversity, perceive 
lucidly the weakness of social barriers, run unsatiably after 
dreams, and contribute to the general decadence, while all the 
time regretting their own egoism and the unhappy shortcomings 
of their make-up. . . . In fact, at whatever moment one con- 
siders him, this man is gross; he is common in his instincts, 
his ways and his tastes. He does not possess the nervous and 
refined sides of these elegant families, gangrened by the heredity 
of their elegance, who drag their corruption sometimes through 
filth, but who remain nevertheless true to all that is fine, or at 
least to all that is eccentric. He has never a grand air. He is 
‘people’ all the time, or rather—he is vulgar, he is ‘mob.’”’ 


Now, des Esseintes is the happy possessor of all these 
“nervous and refined sides of elegant families, gangrened by the 
heredity of their elegance.”’ He is the Milord l’Arsouille, new 
style—style 1885, esthetic style! He has all the gifts—or the 
shortcomings, if you like!—of which de Villemessant deplored 
the lack in Lord Seymour. Huysmans seems to have combined 
in his neurotic Marquis the immorality and cynicism of Milord 
l’Arsouille with the esthetic attitudes of the Baudelairean 
poseur of the eighties. 


* 
* * 


Des Esseintes’ secluded life and esthetic antics lead him, 
of course, to a collapse. He begins to suffer from complicated 
hallucinations of sight and hearing and even of the sense of 
smell. The doctor advises a voyage, pleasures, distractions, and 
des Esseintes decides to visit England. The weather is rainy 
and misty. He dresses harmoniously in grey and dead leaf 
colors. He notices that in such weather the aspect of Paris is 
about the same as that of London. He rides to an English 
bazaar and an Eng!ish bar and has the illusion of being in 
London. This is sufficient, and he hastens back to his secluded 
house, having exhausted in imagination all the sensations which 
a real voyage could have given him. It must be noted here that 
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this episode may aim at an incident of Baudelaire’s life. In 
some of his poems he described the wonders of the tropics, 
although he interrupted his voyage to India and never saw the 
country of his dreams. But, if not a parody of this particular 
voyage, it is, in any case, a satire of the main dogma of the 
“Decadents’’: Nothing is real but the Dream. 

It seems obvious that in A Rebours satire and parody are 
abundant and easily understood. The few examples here given 
are a sufficient indication of the particular form of madness of 
its hero for, granting that he is no mere imagination or a carica- 
ture, but a study of a real decadent—his disease would transcend 
all known forms of neurosis and be duly classified as a mental 
aberration. 


II 


We can determine with still greater precision how Huysmans 
evolved the principal features of his exquisite invalid, the 
Marquis des Esseintes. Although he endowed him with some 
weaknesses derived from Milord l’Arsouille, he modelled him 
most visibly into a travesty of the Baudelaireans of that time. 

The image of Baudelaire which then the youth revered, was 
not the real Baudelaire: It was not the last of the lonely God- 
seekers, tortured and Pascal-like—laden with all the sadness 
of the flesh and the weariness of the spirit—that they perceived, 
but the Baudelaire of the legend, degenerate and diabolical, 
whose life was a tenebrous adventure in mysterious and for- 
bidden luxuries. In 1884 he had been dead for twenty years, 
but dimmer and more grandiose in the distance, his image had 
grown more satanic as years went by. In the literary Cafés, in 
the attics of Montmartre his name sounded like an incantation 
and like a rallying cry of revolt against the Zola school, with its 
insistence upon the brutal, the primitive, the instinctive and 
the experimental. The poets of ’85 evolved the Baudelaire 
they needed and desired, and in doing so they were not hampered 
by any precise knowledge of the facts of his real existence and 
his too real martyrdom. They did not distinguish between 
the mask and the man. It was the disdainful mask of Baude- 
laire with its bitter grin of a sacrilegious priest that haunted 
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them. They viewed him through his own distortions of fact 
about his life, through the haze of legend that surrounded him. 
They forgot that the mask was hiding an all too human man, 
in whose complex psychology a deep-seated asceticism mingled 
with a refined sensuousness, and a disenchanted nihilism with 
an ever recurring need of spiritualisation and belief. They 
forgot that Baudelaire had written: “‘The dandy must aspire 
at being sublime at every moment of his life. He must live 
and die before a mirror.”” The real Baudelaire was unsuspected 
and to be revealed only much later through critical studies 
and through such important publications as his Letters to his 
Mother. 

The legend had full sway. Baudelaire appeared almost 
exclusively as a chartered libertine and a voluptuary, bent solely 
upon exhausting the possibilities of exquisite sensations, as a 
perverted sensualist afflicted with some mysterious nervous 
disease. His imitators failed to understand the deeper intel- 
lectuality of his work and merely exaggerated its more easily 
accessible sides, the gruesome or the paradoxical. The general 
parallel of this conception of Baudelaire with des Esseintes is 
obvious. Even as Baudelaire, he has turned his back to nature 
and ordinary life to delve into all complexities of thought and 
sensation; even as they, he admires the Latin poetry of decadent 
Rome, the prose of the Churchfathers and the mystic hymns of 
the Middle Ages. His hyper-estheticism is an effect of an 
hereditary disease, and Baudelaire always insisted that he 
was the victim of such an inheritance from his mother’s family. 
The Baudelaireans were fond of adopting this claim along with 
the other attitudes of the disquieting Master. 

To give concrete examples of how Huysmans could take 
color from their poses, I may point out that in 1883, at the very 
moment that A Rebours was conceived, there appeared a volume 
of verse, Les Névroses, by Maurice Rollinat in which, as the title 
indicates, the sufferings of Neurosis are minutely versified and 
in which a second-hand and superficial Baudelaireanism runs 
riot. Rachilde, who was then called Mademoiselle Baudelaire, 
had already published her Monsieur de la Nouveauté. Péladan, 
the picturesque Sar Mérodack of esoteric and Rosi-Crucian fame, 
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issued in 1884 his renowned novel Le Vice supréme, with a 
preface of Barbey d’Aurevilly. The Sar, in his long white 
robes, ambulated then on the Boulevards, his hands folded in 
ecstacy on his breast and, in his deep, dark eyes, the vague, 
greenish flickering gleam of Diabolism. His Vice supréme was 
announced as the first of a series of Etudes passionnelles de 
décadence. And then, there existed the artistic group which 
called itself, in mock-earnest, Les Décadents. At their gatherings 
mingled pale and ethereal poets with theatrical poseurs, forever 
shivering all over with exquisite Sensations, and good business 
men of letters, bent upon jumping into the last esthetic train, 
with a few aristocrats of the pen as much as of the blood. 

Among these “gentlemen’”’ of the world and of the Dream, 
one could admire—for he took admiration as his due!—an 
almost fabulous personage, whose name and deeds echoed 
through these decades: Count Robert de Montesquiou-Fézensac, 
par la grace de Dieu, poet and esthetician and the last of the 
nineteenth century dandies. 

It is said that he inspired directly Huysmans, that he sat 
unwillingly as the model for des Esseintes. And, no doubt, 
he offers some striking similarities with this clown of the super- 
esthetic. He was the frail-looking and elegant descendant of 
an aristocratic family. About 1884 he had not published any- 
thing in volume, but his over-jewelled, languid and scented 
verse was circulated in manuscript. His subtilizing refinement 
upon refinement in esthetic sensation and expression; his sober, 
mouse-grey suits contrasting with the studied touches of color 
of the necktie, the gloves, the jewels; his “noble front auréolé 
de cheveux ondés’’; the feasts he organized in dusky gardens, 
copying, in reality, paintings by Tintoretto or Watteau; his 
proud, disdainful bearing and his innumerable photographs of 
himself in all possible poses and places;—all of that, and much 
more, contributed to the legend that grew up around him 
during his early life—a legend, that was dissipated by the 
hurricane of the war, when he was left alone as a slightly 
ridiculous survival of a dead decade. . . . This rather anemic 
esthete-aristocrat counted among his ancestors such rough and 
ready fighters as Blaise de Monluc—fierceness incarnate—the 
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Baron d’Artagnan of the glittering and chivalresque blade, and 
Pierre de Montesquiou, Marshal under Louis XIV. But in him 
the blood of these gladiators seemed to have turned pink. He 
had almost feminine instincts, and his disquieting reputation 
as a seeker of bizarre sensations, as an amateur of complicated 
and subtle art, was largely based upon his instinctive preference 
for all that was ornamented, joli, artificial, perfumed and suave. 
His Palace of rose marble, his Pavilion of the Muses, were 
treasure houses, museums, filled with objets d’art. The wood- 
work of the Pavilion was taken from the castle of the Baron 
d’Artagnan. His Salon des Roses was ornamented with carved 
roses; his Chambre des Chauves-Souris decorated with a flight 
of bats. . . . The chief ornament of his garden was a bath-tub 
of rose-colored marble that had belonged to Madame de 
Montespan at Versailles. It must have been there that he 
took a perfumed ablution after he had been polluted by shaking 
hands with some plebeian barbarian or a politician. 

With all his marvellous gifts for the Attitude Sublime, de 
Montesquiou possessed an undefinable charm. ‘“‘Il savait sus- 
citer dans l’esprit de ceux qui l’écoutaient la convoitise du beau 
et l’élan vers l’impossible’"—says Mme. de Clermont-Tonnerre. 
Marcel Proust venerated him for a long while as a Master and 
portrayed him in his novels as Monsieur de Charlus. He was 
a welcome model for literary portraits. Suffering from acute 
“‘literaturitis,’”’ he viewed life through books and paintings, and 
solely as a subject for art or a pretext for distinguished moods. 
And, because of these tendencies—at the same time refined and 
shallow, subtle and artificial—he was predestined to appeal 
to other authors as a literary character. He left his imprint on 
some works of Jean Lorrain, and it is said that the peacock in 
Rostand’s Chantecler is a caricature of his insatiable vanity. 

He was, of course, an adept of color-audition. His works, 
Le Chef des Odeurs suaves, Les Hortensias bleus, Le Pays des 
Aromates, etc., are a continual medley of sense impressions, 
color, sound and fragrance interwoven. No one, perhaps, could 
have been a better model for Huysmans’ caricature of the con- 
fusion of the several senses—the liquor-music of des Esseintes. 
This delicious blasé (de Montesquiou), with his blue hortensias 
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and moon-winged butterflies, his Japanese pottery, green silk 
bindings, Venetian crystals and perfumed fans, was a living 
caricature, even among the Baudelaireans of the eighties. It 
is more than likely that he furnished Huysmans with an example 
for his des Esseintes, but into that pattern several other strains 
were woven to form the Image of the Decadent par excellence. 

Now, if Huysmans portrayed in A Rebours the attitudi- 
nizing of some imitators of Baudelaire—be it de Montesquiou, 
Rollinat or several others—his description of their life and 
esthetics was, of course, nothing but a burlesque on their cheap 
complexities. From Huysmans, the vitriolic, anything could 
be expected—an apology of the Average Man or of race-horses 
and top hats—rather than an apology of de Montesquiou and Co. 


* 
* a 


It is hardly astonishing that Huysmans would have inten- 
tionally drawn a caricature of the poets of ’85 and ridiculed 
their attitudes and their theories by exaggerating them and 
applying them to the life of a neurotic esthete! Although he 
had in common with them a certain number of literary admira- 
tions, he adhered to very divergent esthetics. In 1884 he had 
been recently converted from the Zola-school, but his conversion 
meant to him a change of heart and subject-matter, but not a 
change of style. His association with the naturalists left in- 
delible traces on his methods and, even after his return to 
Catholicism, he remained esthetically a realist. The Decadents 
and the Symbolists carried his sympathies only to a very 
limited extent at the time that A Rebours was written. Even 
in 1891, seven years after the publication of the book, he be- 
trayed clearly in an interview with Huret that his attitude 
toward the modern poetry of his time was far from sympathetic. 
I quote a few phrases from his declarations: 


“You believe in the Symbolists, you? I, I believe that it is an 
immense mystification set up by Anatole France to annoy the 
Parnassiens, and by Barrés, who has made a good joke of it. 
. . . No, you see, Symbolism, that is neither new, nor human, 
nor interesting, ... At this moment, now that Flaubert, 
Barbey d’Aurevilly, Villiers de l’Isle Adam are dead without 
leaving any successors, there remain to us but Goncourt and 
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Zola, and in poetry, Verlaine and Mallarmé, who stands isolated 
with a false school behind him, a lamentable tail, which has in 
fact, nothing to do with him... .” 


A Rebours could not be an impartial portrayal of the young Poets 
of that time, for seven years after its appearance Huysmans still 
disdained them. Moreover, this master of vituperation was 
temperamentally incapable of impartiality. Let us note, for 
instance, that the esthetic aberrations of des Esseintes are 
nothing but the disastrous results of his physical collapse, of 
his numerous and mysterious diseases. His horror of reality, 
his belief in the all-sufficiency of the Dream, is reduced to absurd- 
ity by episodes like his voyage to London or his travelling, with- 
out stirring, in his dining room. ‘The contrast between what he 
actually does and the ecstatic sensations which his actions pro- 
duce in him, forces us to the conclusion that his nervous system 
is unhinged. 

It is, then, clear enough that A Rebours is not an impartial 
description of the ‘‘ rhymer of to-day’”’ but a satire on the genera- 
tion of 1885, not any more trustworthy or significant than 
innumerable literary satires on other poetic schools. Shall we 
go to the parodists of Romanticism to get a truthful conception 
of the work of Victor Hugo or Balzac? Shall we form an 
opinion of Poe by reading the diatribes against him by those 
literati on whom he declared war? If we did, we would apply 
exactly the same critical method as the one which consists in 
judging the work of Verhaeren, or Francis Jammes, or Laforgue, 
or Verlaine, through the distortions of Huysmans’ burlesque. 


III 


A Rebours is, then, largely a most obvious parody—and 
not a dolorous confession of the sad sins and perversions of 
Huysmans, much after the pattern of Rousseau’s self-revelations. 
Yet, how could so many critics overlook Huysmans’ ironical 
intentions? How could they in good faith and with absolute 
credulity believe that Huysmans himself or even any of the 


“Decadents”’ played inaudible music on liquor-organs? Or 
that they evoked invisible perfume-landscapes? 
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After all, Huysmans had nothing in common with his hero, 
des Esseintes, but sympathy for church art and canticles—and 
a tendency toward conversion, of which he remained entirely 
unaware at that time. It is only a decade later that he becomes 
the apologist of the ‘marvels of Christianity,”’ a new Chateau- 
briand turned realist. This point of identity between Huysmans 
and des Esseintes is the origin of the theory which makes of 
this neurotic marquis only the mask of Huysmans. 

Yet, even at the time of the appearance of A Rebours, Barbey 
d’Aurevilly seems to have regarded it as more or less auto- 
biographical. In an article in the Constitutionnel he exclaimed: 
‘“‘ After such a book, there remains to the author but the choice 
between the barrel of a revolver or the feet of the Cross!” 
But here the Marshal of French Letters—let it be said with due 
respect !—gave in to his habitual propensity for the wide and 
beautiful gesture. He plagiarized himself: He had written 
exactly the same phrase when Baudelaire’s Fleurs du Mal ap- 
peared, and even then he had remembered too well what Mme. 
de Sévigné wrote of the Maximes of La Rochefoucauld: ‘ After 
this book, there is but the choice of killing oneself or of becoming 
a Christian.” In any case, Barbey d’Aurevilly’s phrase is 
vague, but even granting that he believed the volume to contain 
an exhibition of the author’s actual life, his belief carries but 
slight weight against the evidence to the contrary. 

It may well be that Barbey’s interpretation was inspired, 
not only by his mania for making every book an issue between 
hell and heaven, but also by the prayer with which Huysmans 
ended his volume: 


“O Lord, pity the Christian who doubts, the sceptic who 
would believe, the convict of life embarking alone in the night, 
under a sky no longer illumined by the consoling beacons of 
ancient faith.” 


In fact, this prayer seems to indicate that Huysmans con- 
sidered des Esseintes as near to conversion. And since a few 
years later he himself returned to the fold, one can interpret 
this sudden outburst as the first faint stirrings of grace in him. 
Now, Huysmans was convinced of this. In this invocation 
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he saw the far beginning of the Miracle that led him back to 
the church. In his Preface Written Twenty Years After the 
Novel, he devoted several pages to an explanation of this super- 
natural phenomenon, but he took great care to stress the fact 
that at the time of writing A Rebours he had no forebodings of 
his own conversion. The studies of church art, of mysticism, 
of hymns, which he undertook in order to document himself for 
A Rebours, seemed to him later the hidden by-ways through which 
he was led, slowly, to his renewal of Faith. “4A Rebours ... 
is a work undesigningly conceived, without intentions reserved 
for the future. . . .” In other words, the subject of A Rebours 
was not intentionally selected as the first span of a road leading 
through the nethermost depths of perversion and disgust, and 
then upward to the glorious hills resplendent in the clarity of 
God’s Sunlight. . . . Huysmans disclaims that he ever mapped 
out beforehand his road to heaven. He was led by a Hand 
unseen, he believed, but when he wrote A Rebours he did not 
yet know that it was guiding him. All of this he revealed as a 
reply to some critics who claimed that his conversion was largely 
“‘literature,’’ and dictated less by a search for God than by a 
search for new subjects for novels. In a word he wielded his 
blade in defense of the sincerity of his faith: 


‘A Rebours appeared in 1884 and I left for a Trappist monastery 
to convert myself in 1892; almost eight years passed by before 
the seed of this volume began to germinate; let us say that there 
were two years, or even three, of obscure, obstinate influence of 
Grace; nevertheless there remain five years during which I do 
not remember having had the slightest inclination toward 
Catholicism, no regret for the life I was leading, no desire to 
change it. Why, how, then, have I been switched to a road 
then lost to me in the night? I am absolutely unable to tell; 
nothing, unless it be some ancestral influences from nuns’ 
cloisters or the prayers of a very devout Dutch family . . . can 
explain the perfect unconsciousness of that last appeal, that 


religious imploration of the last page of A. Rebours.”’ 


And here we pause before the singular contradictions in 
this book. Huysmans clearly considered A Rebours as a mile- 
stone on the winding road that led to his own conversion and, 
therefore, it must be, at least in part, auto-biographical. But, 
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on the other hand, it is undoubtedly filled with parody: in his 
main features the Marquis des Esseintes is a caricature of the 
Decadent. . . . Yet these very contradictions bring us to the 
solution of the riddle: A Rebours is composed of two layers 
which Huysmans did not succeed in combining. The first layer 
consists of a caricature of the Baudelairean poseur of the times, 
the second of a number of evaluations of works of art, which, 
in many cases, are Huysmans’ own opinions and cannot be 
those of des Esseintes. And because of this double origin of the 
book, the Marquis des Esseintes is of an improbable complexity. 
He has no consistency, no unity; he remains unconvincing, 
unreal, because he is depicted as a half-mad neurotic—and yet 
discourses on art, letters, religion and archeology with all the 
seriousness and the keen discrimination of a seasoned critic. 
Since his pronunciamento mirrors Huysmans’ ideas on art and 
life, they remain absolutely sane, if slightly exceptional, although 
des Esseintes, the esthetic degenerate who formulates them, is 
battling with obsessions and insanity. 

It is solely in these opinions on hymns of the Middle Ages, 
mystic literature and the like that Huysmans perceived in later 
years the first leaven of his coming conversion. In this sense 
these judgments are auto-biographic: they form a part of 
Huysmans’ intellectual evolution. But from this we cannot 
conclude that the whole volume is an auto-biography. When 
examined at all critically the self-revelation in it will be seen 
to shrink to very slender proportions. It is, for instance, 
quite obvious that Huysmans cannot have represented himself 
as the last descendant of a decaying family, as afflicted with 
mysterious diseases, as attempting to form murderers, as estab- 
lishing tonal relations between liquors and music, as living in 
cloistral solitude, or as going through the other peculiar experi- 
ments of his hero. For all of this he drew either from literary 
sources or from examples taken from his surroundings. The 
Marquis des Esseintes, at the inception of the book, was intended 
merely as a burlesque of the esthete, but it happened that while 
depicting him Huysmans endowed him w:th religious tendencies 
which blossomed out in himself in later years. Huysmans him- 
self has sufficiently indicated that such was the genesis of his 
now famous novel. 
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In A Vau I’Eau he had minutely described the agonies of a 
grumbling perennial bachelor, Mr. Folantin, a pessimistic clerk, 
a sufferer from indigestion, cheated by everybody and disgusted 
with everything and especially with repellent restaurant food. 
He was forever in search of some decent and well-seasoned dish 
and forever baffled by fate and incompetent cooks. Now, when 
he first conceived the outline of A Rebours, Huysmans wanted 
simply to transpose this finical and forlorn bachelor into a 
different realm and send him off not in pursuit of a well-broiled 
steak and a tasty tart, but of a new blend of sensations and 
dreams: 


“‘It first appeared to me, he says, as a brief phantasy and in 
the form of a bizarre short-story; I saw in it somewhat the 


counterpart of A Vau l’Eau, transposed into another world; 
I imagined a more learned, a more refined and richer Mr. 
Folantin, who had found in the artificial a distraction from the 
disgust with which the troubles of life and the American habits 
of his time filled him; I outlined him flying to refuge in the 
dream, in the illusion of an extravagant fairy-land,—living alone 
far from his century in the memories, which he called up, of 
more cordial epochs, of less vile surroundings.” 


This more cultivated and more spiritual Mr. Folantin, this 
hero of a “bizarre short-story’’ was des Esseintes—a bizarre 
caricature of an unsatisfiable esthete. His actions, his dreams 
and his antics ridiculed the theories and the attitudes of the 
Decadents and all the predilections of the Young Poets of his 
day. Yet, while working out the background of his novel, 
Huysmans fell partly under the spell of the music of the Middle 
Ages, of Cathedrals, of Church-symbolism, of late Latin poetry, 
all of which he studied in order to lend color to the image of his 
Dilettante of a thousand refinements. His studies opened up 
new vistas to the limited realist he had been; they directed for 
a long time his literary interests and, later on, Huysmans per- 
ceived in them mysterious revelations, almost a miracle. 

A Rebours is, then, a hybrid product, a combination of a 
burlesque and of a number of judgments on art, many of which 
were seriously intended and were going to have a fructifying 
influence upon Huysmans’ mental evolution. 

* 
+ * 
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Since the abundant oracles of the Marquis des Esseintes 
represent frequently Huysmans’ own opinions, it is not in the 
least astonishing that they do not denote any high degree of 
hyper-estheticism, insanity or degeneration. They are, in the 
main, astonishingly normal, not to say tame. Notwithstanding 
his physical collapse and his moral imbecility, des Esseintes 
possesses an acute and discriminating sense of art-values. He 
professes, for instance, a very normal admiration for Beethoven, 
Schumann and Schubert. He admires phantastic painters like 
Gustave Moreau and Odilon Redon—which is not in the least 
exceptional—and he even acclaims Puvis de Chavannes, as 
every other Frenchman, including the President of the Republic. 
In literature he has a few prejudices. Neither the “big, frank 
laugh’’ of Rabelais, nor the comic scenes of Moliére make much 
impression upon his languid pessimism, but he is fascinated by 
the Ballads of Villon—as everyone of us. He admires the 
virulent anathemas of Agrippa d’Aubigné, he venerates Bossuet, 
Bourdaloue and Pascal—and these preferences are hardly a 
sign of degeneration or madness. He execrates Voltaire, too 
superficial a free-mind, and he abhors the weak-spined Democrats, 
Rousseau and Diderot. But here he is in full agreement with 
Laserre and Seilliére and Professor Babbitt—with all the modern 
crusaders against Rousseauism, who are anything but Decadents. 

He does not relish Virgil, nor the ‘“‘elephantine graces”’ of 
Horace. To them he prefers, naturally, the poets of the Latin 
Decadence and, especially, Petronius. But what else could 
possibly be expected from des Esseintes, the Decadent Incar- 
nate? Here it is difficult to see how far these preferences were 
either Huysmans’ own at that time, or else dictated by the very 
type of decadent he was depicting. 

In modern literature des Esseintes confesses to a weakness 
for the great realists, Flaubert, Goncourt, Zola—and these 
opinions are certainly not consistent with his ‘‘desperate flight”’ 
from all reality to a refuge in dream and illusion. This admira- 
tion for the Realists is clearly part not of des Esseintes’ esthetic 
Credo but of that of Huysmans himself. He mitigates his 
praise, it is true, by preferring to their more naturalistic novels 
those that are illuminated by more idealistic intentions. He 
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places, for instance, Flaubert’s Temptation of Saint Anthony 
above his Madame Bovary, and Zola’s The Dream above his 
Human Beast. And here he chimes in, unwillingly enough, I 
surmise, with the critics who deplore ‘‘the excesses of realism.” 

All of these homages or castigations may have been more 
unconventional in 1884 than they are to-day, but they do not 
betray in any way that they originated in a diseased mind. 
Even des Esseintes’ defense of the ultra-personal and hermetic 
art of Mallarmé has long since become decently academic. 
In a word, many of the esthetic appreciations of Huysmans 
were prophetic rather than exceptional. They forestalled and 
announced the judgment of the next generations. 


* 
* * 


Because Huysmans made his enigmatic hero the mouthpiece 
of a number of his own esthetic preferences and prejudices, this 
physical degenerate judges art with the perspicacity of a sane 
and seasoned connoisseur, for it must be confessed that true 
neurotics are not likely to make their daily delight of Beethoven, 
Bossuet and Pascal. These contradictions in the character of 
des Esseintes endow him with a double nature, which has easily 
sent his critics off on false tangents. He is obviously not a 
“human document’; his esthetic antics are in their way as 
much of fiction and improbable romancing as, let us say, the 
primitive and cataclysmic passions of the heroes of our “ red- 
blooded’”’ novels. The ultimates of either passion or renuncia- 
tion or esthetic refinement lie only in lands of dream; in the cold 
daylight of real life men are too ridiculously mediocre ever to 
incarnate them. We can be truly great or perverse or gran- 
diosely wicked, only in our desires and our novels. It is only 
because he is a burlesque hero from a novel, not a true portrait 
of a living esthete, that des Esseintes could dwell in his ambigu- 
ous gardens of esthetic Epicureanism. 

Far from being the Apology for the Decadent which some 
critics affect to see in it, A Rebours is a satire on the doctrines 
and attitudes of the younger generation of 1885. It seems 
necessary to put it in its proper place, not as the breviary of the 
Super-Esthete, but as the sarcastic analysis of his pose; not as 
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a hymn to an existence of silken sensations, but as a reductio ad 
absurdum of such a conception of life. A Rebours assumed the 
role of an austere chaperon in the midst of the Symbolist 
masked ball, sitting aloof with a sour smile, in which some 
genuine interest in the performance struggled with disdain and 
with a warning to be “jolly, but not over-jolly,” to be “esthetic 
but not hyper-esthetic.’”” That way gaped hell and perdition in 
a sense literal enough to an embryonic Catholic like Huysmans. 

And what was the moral of this chaperon of Symbolism? 
Exactly the same as that which Max Nordau in his Degeneration 
and Professor Babbitt in The New Laokoon have so pugnaciously 
expounded: that the modern poet was a pathetic weakling 
whose complicated ravings in verse and prose were documents 
for the psycho-pathologist rather than works of art. 

Yet, the moral imbecility of des Esseintes, his improbable 
neurosis, his extravagant hallucinations, his strange experiments 
and sensuous perversions prove nothing for or against the 
modern poet either of ’85 or of to-day. He was not a portrayal, 
but merely a caricature of the languid attitudes of some ‘‘delvers 
into forbidden lore.”’ His ‘‘case’’ proves abundantly but one 
thing: That the poses of the so-called Decadents were an 
excellent subject for parody. And on this fundamental observa- 
tion, I trust, critics of all tendencies will be, for once, in complete 
agreement. 


GUSTAVE L. VAN ROOSBROECK 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 














THE INFLUENCE OF POE ON BAUDELAIRE 


i speaking of the influence of Poe on Baudelaire, M. Paul 
Valéry states that Poe’s idea of poetry was “le principal 
agent de la modification des idées et de l’art de Baudelaire.” ? 
Other critics, Professor Arthur S. Patterson, for example, made 
a similar claim a few years ago. Neither, however, indicates 
just when and how such modification took place, nor whether 
any break at all is evident in the aesthetic and spiritual con- 
tinuity of Les Fleurs du Mal. From his observation that the 
work of Baudelaire is remarkably ‘‘conforme aux préceptes de 
Poe,” * M. Valéry concludes that it is the direct outcome of the 
latter’s theories. Professor Patterson ascribes to Poe’s influence 
practically every quality of Baudelaire as a poet. “‘L’allitéra- 
tion,” he says, ‘‘est si marquée dans Baudelaire qu’il n’y a pas de 
doute que Baudelaire ne lui doive cette particularité.”’* Let us 
examine a few typical Baudelairian verses. For example, in 


“‘Comme un visage en pleurs que les brises essuient, 
L’air est plein du frisson des choses qui s’enfuient, . . .”"5 


there is an inner play of aspirate labials and nasals which en- 
hance the breezy, fleeting sensation spoken of; while in 


‘Un soir l’Ame du vin chantait dans les bouteilles:”’ 
én é é é 


there are jovial, dancing tones of vowels that bespeak: 


“Un chant plein de lumiére et de fraternité!”’ ® 
én é- é é ié 

1 “Situation de Baudelaire,” La Revue de France, 1924, V, 228. 

2 L’Influence d’Edgar Poe sur Ch. Baudelaire, thése par Arthur S. Patterson, 
Grenoble, 1903. 

* Loc. cit., p. 230. 

* Op. cit., p. 15. 

5“*Le Crépuscule du Matin,” Les Fleurs du Mal, CXIII, edited by Jacques 
Crépet, Paris, 1922. 

¢“L'Ame du Vin,” Les Fleurs du Mal, CXIV. 
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In all these verses there is plenty of alliteration and assonance, 
and yet they were written prior to 1843, at least three years 
before Baudelaire’s acquaintance with the American poet.’ 

Professor Patterson makes the same claim for the refrain,® 
and Mr. C. P. Cambiaire sustains it. M. Albert Cassagne has 
shown, however, that the influence of Th. de Banville, of Pierre 
Dupont, and of the literary tendency and milieu of his time on 
him were the predominant factors in this respect.!° We have, 
besides, poems written before 1848, for example that ‘‘Chanson”’ 
inserted by Privat d’Anglemont in La Closerie des lilas ™ begin- 
ning ‘‘Combien dureront nos amours?’’, ” and another, ‘Les 
Yeux de Berthe”’ * which Prarond places among those composed 
before 1843," in both of which this technique is used with marked 
success. 

An appeal to exact data will prove just as helpful in the 
matter of the spiritual influence of Poe on Baudelaire. Mr. C. 
P. Cambiaire quotes a few verses from the poem beginning with 
the line: 


‘“‘La servante au grand coeur dont vous étiez jalouse, . . .” 


‘ 


and sees in them ‘‘reminiscences of Poe’s theories about a con- 
tinuation of bodily and intellectual life after death,”  uncon- 
scious of the fact that they were written before 1844, according 
to Prarond, our only authority. Similarly, Professor Patterson 
asserts that the ‘‘frisson nouveau” which Victor Hugo felt in 
Baudelaire’s poetry is a direct product of the influence of Poe.” 
He cites, as an example, ‘‘ Une Charogne,’”’ a poem written before 
1844, three years before he had any knowledge of Poe’s existence. 


7 According to the testimony of Prarond. See Ch. Baudelaire by Eugéne et 
Jacques Crépet, Paris, 1919, p. 42. 

8 Op. cit., p. 16. 

® “Influence of Poe in France,”” RoMANIC REVIEW, 1926, XVII, 323. 

10 A. Cassagne, Versification et métrique de Ch. Baudelaire, Paris, 1906, pp. 10I- 
110. 

1 Paris, 1848. 

12 See Ch. Baudelaire, Zeuvres posthumes, 1908, pp. 44-45. 

13 Les Epaves, 1X, edited by Jacques Crépet together with Les Fleurs du Mal. 

M4 See Eugéne et Jacques Crépet, op. cit., p. 42. 

16 Loc. cit., p. 322. 

16 Op. cit., pp. 45-46. 
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As a matter of fact, however, the poems typical of this “‘frisson 
nouveau” are “Les Sept Vieillards” and “Les Petites Vieilles.” 
Both these poems were dedicated to Victor Hugo, and it is 
about them that the latter made his characteristic remark." 
Baudelaire himself wrote: “Je lui dédie les deux ‘Fantémes 
parisiens,’ et la vérité est que dans le deuxiéme morceau, j’ai 
essayé d’imiter sa maniére.”’ 1 

M. Paul Valéry points out that ‘Les Fleurs du Mal ne con- 
tiennent ni poémes historiques, ni légendes, rien qui repose sur 
un récit. On n’y voit point de tirades philosophiques. La 
politique n’y parait point. Les descriptions y sont rares, et 
toujours significatives. Mais tout y est charme, musique, sen- 
sualité puissante et abstraite. . . . Luxe, forme et volupté.” '® 
This, he finds, is according to the precepts of Poe. What about 
the poems written before 1847, date when Baudelaire made 





Poe’s acquaintance.”° 


‘‘A une Dame Créole,”’ LX, 


1841. 

“Don Juan aux Enfers,”’ XV, 
1843. 

“Sed non Satiata,” XXVI, 
1843. 

“Une Charogne,” XXIX, 1844. 

“Le  Rebelle,’”’ LXXXVII, 
1843. 


“L’Ame du Vin,” CXIV, 1843. 


“Le Vin de I’ Assassin,”’ CX VI, 
1843. 


Here is a list of them: 


““A une Mendiante rousse,”’ 
XCVIII, 1842. 
“La Géante,”” XIX, 1843. 


“‘Les Chats,’’ LXV, 1846. 


“L’Albatros,” II, 1841. ; 

“A une Malabaraise,”’ Epaves, 
XX, 1842. 

‘Le Vin des Chiffoniers,’”’ CXV, 
1844. 

“Allégorie,”” CX XV, 1844. 


“Une Nuit que j’étais prés d’une affreuse Juive,” XXXII, 1843. 
“Je t’adore a l’égal de la voute nocturne,” XXIV, 1843. 

*‘Je n’ai pas oublié, voisine de la ville,” CIX, 1844. 

“‘La servante au grand coeur doni vous étiez jalouse,’’ CX, 1844. 
“Le Crépuscule du Matin,” CXIII, 1843.” 


17In his letter to Baudelaire from Hauteville-House, Oct. 6, 1859, see Ch. 


Baudelaire by E. and J. Crépet, p. 377. 


18 Letter to Poulet-Malassis, Oct. 1, 1859, Lettres, Paris, 1915, p. 218. 


19 Loc. cit., p. 230. 


20 Letter to Armand Fraisse, Dec. 1858, Lettres, p. 176. 
*t Data drawn from Prarond, E. and J. Crépet, op. cit., p. 42, and Jacques Crépet, 
‘Eclaircissements et Variantes,” Les Fleurs du Mal, PP. 407-494. 
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In all these poems we find the same charm, the same music, the 
same sensuality that is found in poems that appeared not long 
after 1847, that is, before the influence in question could have yet 
borne any fruit, especially in view of the long period of medita- 
tion that Baudelaire required before he wrote his poems. Never- 
theless, it is the same Baudelairian spirit we find in them: 


“L’Idéal,” XVIII. “De Profundis Clamavi,”’ 
XXX. 
“Tristesse de la Lune,” ‘Les Hiboux,’’ LXVI. 
LXIV. 


“Le Mort joyeux,” LXXI. “Le Tonneau de la Haine,” 
LXXII. 
“‘La Cloche félée,”” LX XIII. “Le Spleen,’”’ LX XIV. 
“Un Voyage a Cythére,” “‘Le Reniement de Saint- 
CXXVII. Pierre,” CX XIX.” 


And this spirit is the same as that of the poetry of the later years. 
There is no way we can distinguish a poem of youth from a poem 
of old age. This is the reason why so many critics have been 
misled into picking poems written before he knew Poe as if they 
had been written after. Baudelaire “fut prématurément maitre 
de son style et de son esprit,’’ says Charles Asselineau. Already, 
about 1843-1844, the majority of the poems printed in the first 
edition of Les Fleurs du Mal were all written, and twelve years 
later, on publishing them, the poet had few changes to make, 
he avers. Champfleury, another of Baudelaire’s early friends, 
asserts that as early as 1845 the poet had a volume of poems 
ready for publication.* In 1846, to be sure, a year before the 
discovery of Poe, the future Fleurs du Mal are announced for 
immediate publication on the front page of the Salon de 1846, 
under the title of Les Lesbiennes.™ Two years later the book is 
advertised as Les Limbes in L’ Echo des marchants devin. In 1850 
Asselineau saw the manuscript of the poems, “deux volumes in- 
4°, cartonnés et dorés,’’ * and, indeed, Baudelaire refers to them 

2 Data from J. Crépet, op. cit., pp. 407 seq. 

23 Charles Asselineau, Charles Baudelaire, sa vie et son euvre, Paris, 1869, pp. 5, 15. 


* Eugéne Crépet, ‘“‘ Etude Biographique” in @euvres posthumes et correspondances 
inédites de Ch. Baudelaire, Paris, 1887, p. xxx. 


% “Histoire des Fleurs du Mal et des Epaves” by J. Crépet, op. cit., p. 299. 
% Ibid., 297, 300. 
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the same year in a letter to M. Ancelle.?”_ Soon after in a letter 
to his mother he bemoans his failure to find a publisher. 


“Mon livre de poésies! je sais qu’il y a quelques années, il aurait 
suffi 4 la réputation d’un homme. II eiit fait un tapage de tous 
les diables. Mais aujourd’hui les conditions, les circonstances, 
tout est changé. . . .””*8 


The facts seem to indicate, therefore, that when the American 
poet was revealed to the French poet, the latter was already in 
the full possession of his powers. Even though Poe’s system of 
ideas was congenial to Baudelaire’s own, it is doubtful whether 
“‘son talent en est transformé, sa destinée en est magnifiquement 
changée,”’ as M. Valéry asserts,?* for essentially Les Fleurs du 
Mal present a spiritual unity from beginning to end. Poe 
added nothing mew to the genius of Baudelaire; he merely 
strengthened his original tendencies, as Baudelaire himself was 
the first to recognize: 


‘‘On m’accuse, moi, d’imiter Edgar Poe! Savez-vous pourquoi 
j'ai patiemment traduit Poe? Parce qu'il me ressemblait. Et 
nunc erudimint, vos qui judicatis!” *° 
S. A. RHODES 
Tue Rice INSTITUTE, 
Houston, TEXAS 


27 Letter of Jan. 10, 1850, Letires, pp. 17-18. 

28 Lettres inédites a sa mére, Paris, 1918, p. 46. 

29 Loc. cit., p. 219. 

30 Letter to Théophile Thoré, May 1864, Lettres, p. 362. 





MISCELLANEOUS 
RENAUT DE BEAUJEU 


ENAUT DE BEAUJEU is known to us as the author of the 
celebrated romance Le Bel Inconnu,' in which he so names 
himself,? and of a single lyric poem cited and ascribed to him 
in the romance Guillaume de Déle.2 This same chanson is 
assigned to Li alens de challons in the Chansonnier de Berne 
(B.N. fr. 846, fol. 78a); it is anonymous in the other MSS. 
The word alens is obviously a corruption, for it makes no sense 
in Old French. 
Gaston Paris interprets this crux as Li cuens de Challons 
and goes on to say that, 


“Unfortunately we do not find in the perio? in which he 
[Renaut de Beaujeu] lived, any count of Chalon who bore the 
name Renaut ... nor do we find .. . any Renaut’s among 
the members of the family of Beaujeu whose names have 
reached us.” 


He adds, 


“This romance of Renaut’s seems indeed to have been 
written by a knight, by a man of the world, rather than by a 
professional poet; the instances of carelessness even, which are 
noticeable, proclaim this origin; one can find traces of it in the 
liberties which the author has taken with his subject.’’ 4 


That there were no Renaut’s in the family of Beaujeu during 
the latter years of the twelfth or beginning of the thirteenth 
century is not strictly true, if we may believe the Comte de 
Mas Latrie.2 Humbert III, or the Elder, Count of Beaujeu 


1 The edition by G. Perrie Williams in the Classiques frangais du Moyen Age 
has not yet appeared, to the best of my knowledge. 

2V. 6105. 

3 Beginning Loial amor qui en fin cuer s'est mise. 

* Histoire littéraire de la France, 30. 184. 

5 Trésor de Chronologie, Paris, 1889, col. 1558. Renaut is here called Count of 
Tonnerre. In col. 1551, which deals specifically with his family, Renaut is cited 
simply as the Lord of Décize, while his father and brothers hold successively the title 
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(1137-1193), had a son Humbert IV, or the Younger, who was 
associated with his father as Count since 1179, dying before 
him in 1189. This Humbert IV had a son, later Guichard IV, 
and a daughter Alix. The son was Lord of Forez along with 
his father; the daughter was married to Renaut, Lord of 
Décize and third son of William II, Count of Auxerre, Nevers, 
and Tonnerre. Décize was and still is a small town on an island 
in the Loire, sixty miles as the crow flies west of Chalon-sur- 
Sadne. Could Renaut de Décize ever have referred to himself 
as Renaut de Beaujeu? 

The ease with which members of the clerical class and the 
minor nobility were wont to interchange their surnames, in 
France till the time of the Revolution, and in England, Italy, 
Germany, and Spain till comparatively modern times, is indeed 
interesting. After all, their surnames merely designated the 
place of origin or of residence. When one of them changed pro- 
tectors or his permanent residence it is natural that the name 
could change too. The compiler of the Roman d’ Alexandre 
(c. 1165) is known to us both as Alexandre de Paris and Alex- 
andre de Bernai. For Adam le Bossu we must remember also 
Adam de la Halle or Adam d’Arras. There is a possibility that 
Bernard de Chartres and Bernard Sylvestre de Tours are one 
and the same person. Juan de Luna or Juan de Sevilla and 
John Sacrobosco or John of Holywood are additional examples 
from this period. Three centuries later, though still in the 
Middle Ages, one Francois des Loges or de Montcorbier adopted 
the name of his “plus que pére” and called himself Francois 


of Count of Tonnerre. There was a Renaut de Tonnerre in the eleventh century 
which may be responsible for this slip. 

The facilities for the study of French feudal families are not good in this country. 
I have utilized the above work of Mas Latrie freely, and for facts about Beaujolais 
and Chalon-sur-Saéne I have made extensive use of Philippe Michaud’s Histoire du 
Beaujolais au XIIe siécle in the Revue du Lyonnais, recueil historique et littéraire 
(Nouveile Série), vols. 35, 36, 37 (1862, 1863). This material was accessible to me 
through the courtesy of Professor J. D. M. Ford and Mr. L. F. Solano. I have also 
consulted such general works of reference as the Biographie universelle ancienne et 
moderne, 2 ed., Paris, Desplaces, 1854, the Enciclopedia universal ilustrada, Barcelona, 
J. Espasa, and the Grande Encyclopédie. I should make no mention of these save 
for the scarcity of material; however, the articles on the feudal families of Beaujeu, 
Décize, and Auxerre, etc., are the work of local authorities, particularly in the last 
mentioned reference. 
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Villon. As examples from the non-clerical class we may cite 
the following well-known characters from epic literature: 
Renaut de Dordon and later Renaut de Montauban, Amis de 
Clermont who after his marriage to Lubias became Amis de 
Blaive. I have selected these few names at random and could 
give many more. I must add also that it was long the practice 
in Germany for a burgher when marrying into a family of con- 
siderable property to adopt his father-in-law’s name. In view 
of these facts, if Renaut were obscure and ambitious enough to 
seek residence and protection at his father-in-law’s court, in 
the double capacity of poet and son-in-law, it is indeed a likely 
guess that he frequently added the distinguished localisation 
de Beaujeu. 

In all events there was only one Beaujeu, and, so far as we 
can discover, only one Renaut of noble birth connected with the 
family at this date. There is the possibility that Gaston Paris 
was mistaken in his judgment, and that the poet Renaut was 
a common jongleur originating from the fief of Beaujeu who 
left no record. This is unlikely; particularly as the poet pos- 
sesses some title, though an obscure one, in the Chansonnier 
de Berne. It remains to determine how Renaut, third and 
obviously unfavored son of the Count of Auxerre, Nevers, and 
Tonnerre, would have chosen to add to his name the region of 
his father-in-law. His own father had died in 1161 and then 
successively his two older brothers, each of whom inherited 
the title and the fief. When Guy, the second of these, died in 
1175 his wife Mahaut was named sole regent for the children 
William and Agnes. She married Pierre d’Alsace in 1176 and 
later Robert IJ, Count of Dreux. When the boy William died 
in 1181 there was again no question of his uncle Renaut de 
Décize. The fief passed to Agnes who married Pierre de 
Courtenay in 1184. For the lord of a little island town to sit 
by and see his father’s lands pass thus into alien hands, there 
could be only one excuse: he had no friends in that region and 
he was engaged elsewhere. The little town of Décize did not 
even possess walls till they were erected after Renaut’s death by 
Pierre de Courtenay (1194). 


6 ] am indebted to my colleague Professor Krumplemann of the German Depart- 
ment for this information, 
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Beaujeu is only eighty miles to the southwest of Décize, 
and Chalon-sur-Sa6ne is approximately sixty miles from each 
of these, forming an isosceles triangle. The importance of the 
Beaujolais in feudal circles is brought out by Li Grant Coustu- 
mier: “‘Au royaume de France ne souloit avoir que trois 
baronnies, scavoir: Bourbon, Coucy, et Beaujeu.’”’? Its im- 
portance was such that any noble would have been pleased to 
vaunt his connection with that house. Humbert IV was a 
terror to the surrounding country, for he frequently united 
with the count of Chalon, as in 1180, and pillaged until checked 
by the royal forces. He was particularly ferocious against the 
bishop of Macon and the lord of Baugé. His marriage connec- 
tions may have been of great use to Renaut for his safety. A 
hundred odd years later Louis, Count of Forez and second son 
of Count Renaut of Forez and Isabelle, Countess of Beaujeu, 
assumed the name and arms of his more powerful mother, 
though he died before her in 1296 and never held the fief of 
Beaujeu, but Forez only. Even so it would have been possible 
for Renaut de Décize to advertise his connection with his father- 
in-law for his protection and prestige. 

It is just possible that Renaut may have had expectations of 
succeeding to the title of Beaujolais. The old count, Humbert 
III, had been weak enough to yield to the pressure of his son 
Humbert IV, accepting him as joint administrator of the fief. 
On the death of Humbert IV, who preceded his father, there 
remained two possible successors to the old man: Guichard, 
Count of Forez, the rightful heir, and Alix, the wife of Renaut. 
Feudal aspirants took every advantage of unpopularity in the 
case of lawful successors. Guichard had a little trouble with 
his subjects in Forez; this may have given Renaut encourage- 
ment. However Renaut went upon the Crusade in 1191 and 
died before Saint-Jean-d’Acre. Humbert III died in 1193; 
Alix entered the convent at Fontevraut. Guichard came into 

7 It is in the thirteenth century under Guichard IV and Humbert V that the fief 
of Beaujeu reaches its maximum importance; but it was powerful, none the less, 
from Humbert III on (1137). His father Guichard had not gone on the First 
Crusade, but had enriched himself from the alleux of crusading knights who placed 


their estates under his protection and never returned. Thus began the wealth of 
this feudal house. 
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his succession with no trouble from his family. Before Renaut 
left for the Holy Land he doubtless followed the common 
custom of leaving his land as an alleu or aloé in the hands of a 
powerful neighbor, either his grandfather-in-law or the nearby 
Count of Chalon with whom the Beaujeu family were intimately 
connected. In view of the death of Humbert IV in 1189 and 
possible troubled conditions in event of the old Humbert III’s 
death during his absence, it would have been more prudent for 
Renaut to entrust his property to the strong hand of William II 
(1168-1202) of Chalon. In those days of feudal turmoil a 
strong and active hand was required in the guarding of one’s 
interests. 

This brings us to the last point in our discussion. What was 
the meanin> of Li alens de Challons (= Chalon-sur-Sa6ne) ? 
The distortion of a common word such as cuens into alens 
would not be so likely as vice versa. Further it is not easy to 
see how such an error could have occurred palzographically. 
But nothing is more common than the confusion of u and n 
particularly if the word is not of daily occurrence. Li alens de 
challons could easily be Li aleus de challons. Aleus < aloés or 


alués is not impossible, taking for granted that the distinction 
between aloés, the land given in custody, and aloés, the man 
who had given it, was not very sharp. This title might well 
have been applied to Renaut de Décize or de Beaujeu, after his 
departure upon the Crusade; perhaps even sooner.® 

UrBAN T. HOLMES 


UNIVERSITY OF NorTH CAROLINA 


8 An alloés is defined in Godefroy’s Lexique de l’ancien francais as a man “‘étranger 
a un fief, qui payait une redevance au seigneur pour jouir des mémes droits.” Renaut 
could have entered into this relation before his departure. 





A VOLUME OF RARE SIXTEENTH CENTURY 
SPANISH DRAMATIC WORKS 


HE Arsenal library in Paris possesses a factitious volume 
made up of seven Spanish pieces all printed apparently in 

the first half of the sixteenth century, and all but one (no. III) 
belonging to the field of drama. All of the pieces composing 
the book are rare: some (nos. II, V and VII) are perhaps unique 
copies of the editions which they represent, while others (nos. 
IV and VI) appear to be unique copies of the plays thus pre- 
served. The collection is therefore not without importance for 
the bibliography of the Spanish drama before Lope de Vega. 

The volume is a small quarto whose pages, now trimmed to 
a uniform size, measure 14 X 18cm. At present it has a plain 
half morocco binding. On the back has been printed the follow- 
ing: “TRAGEDIA POLICIANA|LUIS HURTADO | DE 
TOLEDO,” after the title and author of the first work which 
it contains. Its present cole is: 12261. B L. 

No general title-page has been affixed, or at least preserved. 
On the verso of the second guard leaf a strip of paper containing 
the following, in print, has been glued: 


‘““Testamento dedit legauit Fuliensi Monasterio SS. Angelorum 
Custodum nobilissimus iuxta ac pijssimus D. Franciscus Clausse 
de Marchaumont. Obijt Parissijs 18. Decembris 1641. Orate 


The entire volume is in Gothic type. The title-pages of all 
except no. VII are illustrated with cuts, and all except that of 
no. III have borders. None of the seven pieces has any form 
of pagination, but the folios of the entire book have been 
numbered consecutively in ink by a recent hand. 

The contents of the volume follow, together with such biblio- 
graphical remarks as seem called for. 


I (fols. 1-727) 
Tragedia muy sentida y | graciosa / llamada la madre Clau- 
dina / Madre | de Parmeno/y maestra de Celestina. En la | 
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qual por elegante prosa y excelentes di= | chos se tratan los 
desdichados amo = | res de vn Cauallero llamado | Policiano / y 


vna dama | Philomena / cuya | hystoria dara testimonio de su 
delicado estilo. 








Words underscored in the above transcription of the title 
are in red in the original. 

Above these words, and occupying a little more than half of 
this title-page, is an engraving representing Theophilon’s house 
and garden. At the left Claudina is seen knocking at the door, 
and Dorotea appears at the window over the door. In the 
right foreground Policiano (?) is passing by, leading a horse. 
In the middle background Philomena is standing on the balcony 
watching the person passing by with his horse. In the right 
background is seen Theophilon, standing in his garden. 

Signatures: A®—J*. 

The upper half of the recto of the last folio is occupied by the 
following colophon: 


§ A honor y gloria dela sanctissi | ma Trinidad: y concepcion 
dela gloriosa virgen santa | Maria: Acabose esta presente obra 


enla Jmpe= | rial cibdad de Toledo en casa de Fernando | de 
santa Cathalina que santa gloria aya: | al primero dia del mes 
de Marco. | Afio del nascimiento de nue= | stro Sefor Jesu 
Chri= |sto de mil y quinien=|tos y quarenta|y ocho| 
afos. | (.*.) 


The verso is blank. 

It is evident that this is another copy of the edition of the 
Tragedia Policiana which forms no. VII of the well-known 
collection of sixteenth century Spanish plays in the Staats- 
bibliothek in Munich (P. O. hisp. 4°. 29), described by Ferdinand 
Wolf, Ein spanisches Frohnleichnamsspiel vom Todtentanz, in 
Sitzungsberichte der philosophisch-historischen Classe der kaiser- 
lichen Akademie der Wissenschaften, Vol. VIII (Vienna, 1852), 
Heft I-V, pp. 114-150; cf. pp. 122-124. 

The play has been re-edited, after the edition of 1547, by 
Menéndez y Pelayo in Origenes de la novela, Vol. I11 (Madrid, 
1910), pp. I-59. 

II (fols. 73-967) 


Egloga delos enamora|dos Placida y Victoriano. | Agora 
nueuamente corregi | da y emendada. 
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Above this title, and filling about four fifths of the page, is 
an engraving representing an interior, with a door just visible 
on the left and a window in the middle background. The rest 
of the space in the picture is occupied by two large figures, the 
one on the left being a lady (Placida?), and the one on the right 
a man (Victoriano?) holding in his left hand an upright halberd 
which rests on the floor. A sort of flask is being passed from 
one person to the other, but it is difficult to determine which 
is the giver and which is the receiver. 

Signatures: a, b”. 

The text ends on the recto of the last folio, the verso of which 
is blank. There is no colophon, and consequently no place or 
date of publication. 

This edition of Juan del Encina’s Plécida y Victoriano differs 
from that preserved in the famous copy of the play, hitherto 
supposed to be unique, which once belonged to Salva (Catdlogo, 
Vol. I, p. 431), in that it lacks the eleven introductory stanzas 
forming the “‘introito’”’ and recited by Gil Cestero (ed. Cajiete- 
Barbieri, pp. 259-262), as well as the four “‘quintillas’’ and the 
Nunc dimittis which follow the words: ‘Fin de las coplas”’ (ed. 
cit., pp. 371-377). The text otherwise follows that of the Salva 
copy as reproduced in the Cafete-Barbieri edition, except that 
it supplies a verse which is missing in this latter (‘“‘y que a ti 
aya tornado,” after ‘‘Hasta venir yo primero,” ed. cit., p. 325) 
and furnishes numerous variants which would have to be taken 
into consideration in the preparation of a critical edition of the 
play. 

On the title-page of the edition represented uniquely by the 
Salva copy it is stated that the “‘doze coplas”” which form part 
of the conclusion of the “‘égloga’’ were lacking in the preceding 
editions. It is difficult, at least from the Canete-Barbieri 
edition, to account for these twelve ‘‘coplas,”’ since between the 
closing verse (spoken by Placida) of the action proper and the 
words: ‘Fin de las coplas,’”’ there are only ten separate com- 
positions. Can it be that ‘‘doze”’ is an error for “diez”? In 
any case, if the above-mentioned statement in the Salva copy 
regarding the preceding editions is true, the edition preserved 
in the Arsenal volume must be a later one, since it contains 
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these same ten (not twelve) compositions. The Arsenal copy, 
then, “corregida y emendada,” would seem to represent an 
abridged edition, i.e., without the ‘‘argumento siquier intro- 
ducion de toda la obra en coplas”’ (which, in fact, the edition of 
Salva likewise purports to include for the first time, according 
to the same title-page statement) and without the Nunc dimittis 
of Fernando de Yanguas. Moreover, the forms “ Victoriano”’ 
(for ‘‘ Vitoriano’’) and ‘‘Fulgencia’’ (for “‘Flugencia’’) used in 
the Arsenal copy argue for a later rather than an earlier edition. 


III (fols. 97-100) 


4 Agradable glosa avn romance | del comendador auila que 
comienca descubra se el pensamien = | to 7 otra glosa avn 
romance del ecelente trobador Naharro | con otra obrezilla 7 
vna cancion de vn galan portugues 7 vna | pregunta todo com- 
puesto por lope ortiz de cuiiga. 


Signature: at. 

This is another copy of no. LXI of the celebrated Prague 
collection of romances described by Ferdinand Wolf, Ueber 
eine Sammlung spanischer Romanzen in fliegenden Blattern, 
in Denkschriften der kaiserlichen Akademie der Wissenschaften. 
Philosophisch-historische Classe, Vol. I1 (Vienna, 1851), pp. 191- 
314. Its contents, to be more specific than the above title, 
are as follows: 

1. A “‘glosa”’ of the romance ‘‘ Descibrase el pensamiento.”’ 
In the Cancionero de romances (Antwerp, n. d.: see Menéndez 
Pidal’s reproduction) there are two romances with this opening 
line, namely on fol. 235 and on fol. 257v: it is the former of these 
two which is the basis of the present “glosa.”” The poem has 
26 stanzas of 10 lines each, with the rhyme scheme abaabcdccd. 

2. A“‘glosa” of the first 18 lines of Torres Naharro’s romance 
“So los mas altos cipreses.” This latter may be seen in the Pro- 
palladia, ed. Canete-Menéndez y Pelayo, Vol. I (Madrid, 1880), 
pp. 118-120; in the above-mentioned Cancionero de romances, 
fol. 226; etc. It is composed of 9 stanzas, with the same rhyme 
scheme as the preceding ‘‘glosa.”’ 

3. A poem of 3 stanzas (same strophic form as the ‘‘glosas’’) 
addressed to “‘una Sefiora que él servia que hiziese alguna obra 
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buena,” followed by a “‘canci6n”’ (1 stanza of 4 lines, 1 stanza of 
8 lines) as announced in the third stanza of the poem. 

4. A “cancién” (same length and strophic form as the pre- 
ceding ‘‘cancioén’’) in Portuguese, on the theme of a strange 
vow made by the author in the réle of a love-sick Portuguese. 
(The author of this “‘cancion,’’ in spite of the statement at the 
close of the general title above, may well be some other than 
Lope Ortiz de Ciajniga.) 

5. A “pregunta” (riddle) proposed to Ortiz de Cijiga, in 
one “arte mayor”’ stanza, with the latter’s reply in two stanzas 
of the same form. 

IV (fols. 101-1187) 

§ Comedia llamada grassandora | compuesta por Juan vzeda 
de Sepulueda | dirigida al! muy magnifico sefor | Don yitigo de 
arella | no.:. | Sepulueda. | Non bene conueniunt: nec vna in 
sede morantur | Maiestas et amor.: . 


Above this title is a vignette consisting of a two-handled 
vase filled with flowers, with a large bud hanging down over 
each handle. 

Signatures: A.’, B.”, 

There is no colophon, and consequently no place or date of 
publication. 

This is undoubtedly the hitherto unknown play which under 
the title of Comedia Grayandora has been referred to by Cafiete 
(Farsas y églogas . . . por Lucas Ferndndez, Madrid, 1867, p. 
Ixiii, note; also Teatro espafiol del siglo X VI, Madrid, 1885, p. 
59, note), by Cotarelo y Mori (Catdlogo de obras dramédticas im- 
presas pero no conocidas hasta el presente, Madrid, 1902, p. 30), etc. 

An edition is in press (Revue Hispanique). 


V (fols. 119-134) 


§{ Comedia Tinelaria com | puesta por Bartholome de | torres 
naharro. Fecha al| papa Leon decimo. Agora | nueuamente 
impressa. 


Above this title, and occupying about two thirds of the page, 
are eight small cuts in two rows of four each. The first on the 
left in the upper row represents Pope Leo X (“Papa Leon | 
decimo”’ above the cut), the second a “galan,” the third a 
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“‘dama,” and the fourth a corner of a palace. In the lower row 
are three figures of men and, to the right, another corner of a 
palace or castle. 

The text begins on the verso of the title-page with the 
“introito,” but without the word “‘introito” or any other intro- 
ductory term. 

Signatures: a’, b§. (In the process of binding, certain folios 
of the first fascicle have been placed out of order.) 

At the end is the following: 


{ Fue la presente obra llamada | Comedia Tinelaria em- 
premida enla muy imperial ciudad de | Toledo por Remon de 
petras impressor de libros. Aca= | bose a quinze dias del mes 
de agosto. Ajo del na= | cimiento de nuestro saluador jesu 
cristo de mil 7 | quinientos 7 veynte 7 quatro afios. 


The text appears to be essentially identical with (and hence 
probably reproduced from) that of the first edition, since it 
contains all of the passages lacking in the various editions of the 
Propalladia and published by Gillet in his article The Original 
Version of Torres Naharro's Comedia Tinellaria, in THE ROMANIC 
REVIEW, Vol. XIV (New York, 1923), pp. 265-275. 


VI (fols. 135-140) 


{| Egloga hecha por salazar de Breno y otros tres | pastores 
companeros suyos. Dirigida al muy yllustre y magnifi | co sefior 
el Duque de Medina celi. 


Immediately below this title are four cuts representing the 
four shepherds, each with his name across the top, as follows: 
Breno, Briseno, Talante, Carmeno. Those which represent 
Briseno, Talante and Carmeno are identical with the Estudiante, 
Anton and Beltran respectively in the 1552 edition of Bartolomé 
Palau’s Farsa llamada Salamantina (see ed. Morel-Fatio in 
Bulletin Hispanique, Vol. 11, Bordeaux, 1900, plate). These 
figures are in a single row and are separated from one another 
by sections of printer’s border, all different. Title and cuts 
occupy about two fifths of the page, the text beginning imme- 
diately after. 

Signature: a®. 

There is no colophon, and consequently no place or date of 
printing. 
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This “égloga,”” hitherto considered lost, has likewise been 
noted by Cafiete (opera citata, p. Ixiii and p. 59 respectively), 
by Cotarelo y Mori (op. cit., p. 28), and by others. It should 
be noticed, however, that ‘‘ Breno”’ (not “‘ Brefio,” as erroneously 
“corrected”’ by Cotarelo) is not, as it has been hitherto sup- 
posed, a part of Salazar’s name. 

An edition is in press (Revue Hispanique). 


VII (fols. 141-1597) 


§{ Comedia Calami | ta introyto 7 | argumen. (sic) | Agora 


nueuamente impresa. , 


Wide spaces precede and follow the last line of the above: 
possibly it was the printer’s intention to fill them in, in red, 
with words amplifying the title, including the last syllable of 
the word “argumento”’ and the author’s name. Title and 
spacing take up about three fifths of the page, the remainder 
of which is occupied by a large initial ‘‘N” and the first eleven 
lines of the text. 

The “comedia” is followed by Torres Naharro’s three 
Lamentaciones de amor. 

Signatures: a’, b’. (The last folio of the first fascicle is 
missing.) 

There is no colophon, no place of publication and no date. 

This text of Torres Naharro’s Comedia Calamita, apart from 
occasional variants in individual words, is the same as that of 
the Cafete-Menéndez y Pelayo edition of the Propalladia, 
Vol. II, pp. 127-129. It furnishes at least one verse missing 
from this latter edition and needed to complete the strophe, 
namely ‘‘mostro desto sentimiento,’”’ after ‘‘De lo que Dios es 
contento”’ (ed. Canete-Menéndez y Pelayo, p. 228, |. 5). 

H. C. HEATON 


New YorK UNIVERSITY 





REVIEWS 


Friedrich Schiirr, Das altfranzésische Epos, zur Stilgeschichte und inneren Form der 

Gotik, Munich, Hueber, 1926, 512 pp. 

This book is an attempt—in great part carried out successfully—at showing 
the Old French epic as a product or an objectivation of the philosophy or general 
view of the world which came to realization after the birth of French nationality 
and as a consequence of it. The author finds the same architectonic principles at 
work in the building of the first epic, the Chanson de Roland, as in the construction 
of the first Gothic cathedrals: the sense of the indefinite, the overpowering tendency 
to produce a state of feeling, a similar technique of repetition, parallelism, with the 
great climax dominating the whole structure like the dome of the church. He points 
out that there is the same disdain for what is purely ornament or charm. This is 
the real Gothic spirit. Then, from the second half of the twelfth century on, we 
notice a transformation or deviation of that idea: less longing for pure sentiment 
(Stimmung, or état d’@me), a demand for things of this world, a sort of naturalism 
which expresses itself in the rise of the roman out of the chanson de geste (Tristan, 
Arthur and the art of Chrestien de Troyes); and corresponding with this, the develop- 
ment in architecture of the statuary and decoration of the cathedrals, the desire for 
the beautiful—sometimes, it would seem, for its own sake (Reims, Amiens). A sort 
of equilibrium is reached between inner form, which is the aspiration after the world 
beyond, and expression, which indicates a feeling for the beauty and reality of this 
world; it is the period of High Gothic. That is what the cathedrals of the thirteenth 
century show us; Dante’s Divina Commedia is in literature the counterpart of the 
architectural masterpieces. But the Roman de la Rose—especially the part of G. 
de Lorris—is also representative of this peculiar combination of the world of idea and 
the world of fact, of the general and the particular. 

Beneath this evolution of Mediaeval Art, we see the philosophy that conditions 
it, from which it emanates. First, realism in the eleventh century for which God 
alone and his thought really exist, over against which there rises, as a mere antithesis 
that does not reach the state of a thesis, nominalism which would see reality only 
in individuals. The latter view acts merely as a ferment on realism; and there is 
produced the philosophy of Thomas Aquinas which solves the conflict by recognizing 
the reality of the general law or idea expressing itself in the individual: universalia 
in re. 

This brief account does not do justice to Schiirr’s book. All these general 
views are exemplified and illustrated in the most varied and luminous manner. 
So that we see arranged in genetic order the Mediaeval epic with its growth and 
transformation, form and substance. Nothing so comprehensive and so clear has 
been written on the subject. 

I miss, however, a reference to the purely social factor as contributory to the 
condition underlying the birth of the epic. Schiirr reaffirms that it was essentially 
aristocratic literature; but was it aristocratic in the Ronsardian sense whose motto was 
odi profanum vulgus et arceo, or because it was intended essentially for the élite who, 
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however, did not stand aloof from the masses? If the latter is true, how shall this 
condition fit in with the purely philosophical basis for the production of the epic? 


H. F. Murer 
CoLuMBIA UNIVERSITY 


Le Pélerinage de Charlemagne, publié avec un glossaire par Anna J. Cooper, Paris, 

A. Lahure, 1925, xvi + 99 pp. 

This edition consists of a reproduction of the “diplomatic” text first published 
by Eduard Koschwitz in 1883; of Koschwitz’s so-called critical text; of a translation 
into English of his glossary and a translation of the poem into modern French by a 
“savant et trop discret anonyme.” 

As the editor does not lay claim to any personal researches, it is not necessary 
to inquire into the solidity of the method whereby the Pélerinage has been restored 
by Koschwitz. We cannot, however, allow to pass unchallenged the statement, 
made in the ‘Avant-Propos” (p. ix), that the Francisque Michel edition of the 
Pélerinage was ‘‘non sans beaucoup de fautes.’”’ It would be more charitable, as 
well as more just, to say that, as far as we can judge in the absence of the original 
MS., the Michel edition was tolerably free from errors of reading, and that his mistakes 
of interpretation were natural in their time. 

A more serious shortcoming of Dr. Cooper’s reprint is its great number of 
typographical errors. A comparison of the first ten pages of her diplomatic text 
with its German original (or, to be more precise, with the sixth edition of the Karls- 
reise) yields the following errata: 


(V. 47) empferJere de G[rjece—read: est de G[rjece. (48) tresp;—+.: tresq;. 
(122) puf—+.: pus. (127) ses—r.: les. (148) Et—+r.: e. (191) Ci—r.: Cil. (194) 
Tutes li li crussire[n]t—+r.: Tut i os kh, etc. (201) sier (with ‘long s’)—+.; lier. 
(206) Demeinet—r.: Demeinét. (222) seit—r.: seit. (232) fe—r.: sei. (254) 
tun—r.: sun. (255) Lei—+.: Les. (285) essuet—r.: essues. (297) lent—+.: tent. 
(306) io sui Fra[n]ce net—+.: io sui de, etc. (309) ucer—r.: ueer. (314) uuf—+.: 
uus. (318) paissent (with ‘p barré’)—+.; paissent. (Ibid.) p—.: p (‘p_ barré’). 
(340) Recuret—r.: Receurt. (356) fant—+.: funt. 


No harm was done by Dr. Cooper’s choosing to reprint one of the earlier 
“‘critical’’ texts of Koschwitz—the second, to judge by such quotations from it as 
occur in the sixth German edition. Here, too, a cursory examination discloses the 
following misprints: 

(V. 40) esle—r.: ele. (107, 620) A—7.: a. (141, 331, 418) coureer—+.; conreer. 
(292) belliguant—+.; bel li guant. (326) aine—+.: aiue. (367) ont—+.: out. (443) 
esclareist—+.; esclarcist. (524) estoe cet—+r.: estoecet. (593, 608) dons—r.: x 
(606) hauste—+.: hanste. (609) line—+.: liue. (617) veras—r.: vers.—Vv. 812 
and 818 have been amalgamated and the intervening verses omitted. 


1 The only misreadings of consequence of Michel’s seem to have been éruve for 
liuue (v. 264) ; luigne for Hugun (v. 567) ; further, c’este for ceste (320), les peet for l'espeet 
(615), besides a few instances of wrong accentuation and other minor errors, which the 
modern reader will easily correct.—How easily even an acribious scholar working 
from a printed text can make mechanical slips may be seen from the fact that 
Koschwitz himself failed to record a number of variant readings of Michel's; e.g., 
que pur vostre (38), lur (412), de la cambre (619), del vin (665), where the German 
editor read, que pur la vostre, ur, de cambre, de vin, respectively. 
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The glossary may have been adapted from an edition other than that of the 
text proper. At any rate, its entries, while different in form from the diplomatic 
text, are not always in conformity with the critical text. There are additional 
indications of a heterogeneous origin. For instance, under voler, the form voelt is 
given as occurring in v. 868. Yet that verse reads in the diplomatic text: 


Iloec fud la reine al pied li est caiet; 
and the critical text, following the second Koschwitz edition, has: 
Iloec fut la reine, a ses piez s’at jetet. 
However, voelt appears in subsequent critical texts of Koschwitz, though not in Dr. 
Cooper’s reedition: . 
Iloec fut la reine, al piet li voelt aler. 
Similar instances are contre (145), eschame, covenant, retraire, preciel. 


Other imperfections of the glossary, besides sundry typographic errors and 


omissions, are the unexplained abbreviations and somewhat antiquated etymological 
references. 


The American editor is not responsible for the translation. It is far from 
accurate: 


(V. 55) buc is rendered as “‘billot.”—(56-57) Ne duses ja penser, dame, du ma 
vertuz, Ja n'en prenderai mais fin tresque l’averet veuz have been translated as 


Dame, jamais vous ne deviez penser 4 ma puissance, 
Jamais vous n’y croirez, tant que vous ne l’aurez pas vue. 


(88) si prist il la sue [escrepe] does not mean ‘‘et se met a sa suite.” —(96) E hitantes 
milies sunt el premer chef devant, meaning ‘‘the van numbers 80,000,” has been ren- 


dered as ‘Ils sont quatre-vingt mille et leur plus haut chef marche devant.’’—(99) 
devant el premer chef is not “‘derriére le grand chef.”—(112) Mult est genz li _— 
que (or qui) Carles i offret is rendered as ‘‘Beaucoup de gens viennent offrir des 
présents a Charles.”—(161) Que porterai en France qu’en voil enluminer appears in 
modern guise as “‘ Je les porterai en France et devant elles ferai brfiler des lumiéres.” 
—(311) Qu’en at oi parler estrange soldeers is translated as ‘‘[que je n’ai entendu] 
parler de soldats étrangers.” 


Other errors, equally serious, concern vv. 433-34, 516, 695-096, 718, 749, 755, 845 
—not to speak of minor inaccuracies throughout the poem. These need not be 
adduced to point an obvious moral. 


FELIX VEXLER 
New York City 


A. H. Schutz, The Peasant Vocabulary in the Works of George Sand, University of 
Missouri Studies, Columbia, Mo., 1927, 114 pp. 


Cette monographie a pour but |’étude approfondie, d’aprés tous les documents 
disponibles et suivant une méthode rigoureusement scientifique, du vocabulaire 
paysan dans les ceuvres de George Sand. Plusieurs érudits avaient déja examiné la 
question: dans son Introduction M. Schutz a dressé une liste de ces monographies, 
dont |’étude assez bien connue de Mile Vincent (La Langue et le style rustique de 
George Sand dans les romans champétres) est de beaucoup la plus importante. Mais 
l’ceuvre de Mile Vincent, assez recommendable du point de vue psychologique, est 
si peu scientifique qu’on ne saurait l’accepter comme étude philologique sérieuse. 
Par exemple, elle semble citer de préférence les dictionnaires de Trévoux, Nicot et 
Oudin, dont la valeur actuelle est assurément suspecte, et quand il s’agit de l’ancien 
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francais, elle laisse de c6té MM. Meyer-Liibke, Nyrop, Suchier et tant d’autres 

pour choisir comme guide et mentor le manuel du syntaxe du xvii® siécle par Haase! 

L'ceuvre de M. Schutz était donc nécessaire. Elle représente une contribution solide. 
Comme introduction 4 son étude, M. Schutz donne une petite esquisse de 

l’histoire de l’emploi du patois comme procédé littéraire depuis Pathelin et le Jeu de 

la Feuillée jusqu’a George Sand. Evidemment les dialectes et les jargons ne sont 
pas inconnus au théatre médiéval, 4 preuve les deux ceuvres précitées. Plus tard, 
la Renaissance connait le dialecte comme procédé littéraire: cf. le Limousin de 

Rabelais (livre II, ch. VIII) et le Manceau des Nouvelles Récréations (éd. Bibliophile 

Jacob, XV, p. 54). Au xvii® siécle, Moliére et Dancourt s’en servent eux aussi avec 

succés. Mais chez les successeurs de Moliére, chez les Regnard et les Dufresny, le 

patois devient terriblement artificiel; tous les paysans, quelle que soit leur prove- 
nance, semblent employer le méme jargon, et le farcissent impudemment du plus 
pur argot parisien; de méme, ceux de Marivaux semblent toujours baser leur dialecte 
sur le patois de l’Ile de France. Au xix® siécle changement de face. Le pamphletaire 

Paul-Louis Courier fait un emploi fréquent du dialecte dans ses polémiques (par 

exemple sa Pétition pour les villageois qu'on empéche de danser), curieusement mélées 

de francais du xvi® siécle. Bientét, la révolte romantique fait de l'emploi de dialecte 
un procédé légitime. Victor Hugo surtout s’est montré défenseur courageux du 
patois, notamment dans sa Réponse a un Acte d’ Accusation (Contemplations, V11). 

Ailleurs il a dit: Les patois ébauchent la langue comme I’aube ébauche le jour. Aussi 

la poésie qu’ils contiennent a-t-elle une grace matinale (pour la citation, cf. Schutz, 

p. 10). Quant 4 George Sand elle-méme, il est évident que son usage du dialecte 

est di a une théorie assez compréhensive, qu’on trouve formulée le plus clairement 

dans l’avant-propos de Frangois le Champi. L’auteur s’y efforce d’établir que le 
paysan, éloigné de la vie factice des villes, se trouve plus prés de la nature que le 
citadin (c’est du pur Jean-Jacques); donc, sa langue sera essentiellement plus vraie, 
plus sentie que celle des milieux plus corrects, mais par trop cultivés. Seulement, 
si le paysan se sert d’un dialecte pur, le lecteur lettré n’y comprendra rien. Donc 
pour conserver la saveur du parler villageois et le rendre en méme temps intelligible 
au public général, il faut que l’auteur le modifie et sache ainsi se faire entendre et du 
lecteur et du paysan. II n’ya pas de doute que George Sand y ait réussi. Aussi les 
disciples éminents, Flaubert, Zola, Theuriet, Richepin, ne lui manquent-ils pas. 
Cette introduction a l’ceuvre de M. Schutz intéressera surtout le lecteur général. 

La partie purement lexicographique est naturellement bien plus technique; le 
philologue et surtout le lexicographe y trouveront leurcompte. M. Schutz a examiné 
en tout 287 mots de provenance paysanne, qu'il divise en deux classes, (1) ceux qu’on 
ne trouve pas dans les dictionnaires modernes et (2) ceux qui n’ont pas la signification 
qu’on donne dans les dictionnaires modernes. II serait impossible d’établir un 
compte-rendu vraiment complet d’une ceuvre tellement détaillée, mais pour donner 
au lecteur quelque idée de la méthode, transcrivons textuellement un exemple 
typique: 

Chéret, s.m. “‘kind of large shawl” : 
Madeleine détacha le chéret de laine qui lui couvrait les épaules . . . Frangois 
le Champi, ch. 17, 28; Correspondance, II, 286,- Jaubert: Chéret, chéré “‘ man- 
teau court et étroit.” Laisnel de la Salle, I, 270: ‘“‘espéce de petit manteau 
de couleur brune. . . . Le chéré est le sagum des Ibériens.” 

These definitions do not altogether agree with that of Mlle L. Vincent, Le Berry 


dans l’euvre de George Sand, 148, also the illustration opposite p. 145, where it is 
represented as a kind of large shawl. 
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Levy, Supplément: cara, chiera, quiera ‘‘cilicium,” or, according to Thomas 
(Nouv. Ess., p. 132), ‘“‘shroud’’ (at Limoges). Holder, Altkeltischer Sprachschatz: 
cara, derived “‘nach Gliick vom keltischen Substantivstamm caraca ‘‘cilicium.”’ 
Among the numerous compounds we find ‘‘ Capuze, als besondere Kopf- und Schulter- 
bedeckung.”’ Absolute proof on a phonetic basis is made difficult by the fact that, 
while Holder offers caraca, his article has the heading carac-alla. In all probability, 
-et is felt as a suffix (p. 33). 


L’on peut assurer que l’auteur s’est servi de toutes les ressources philologiques 
disponibles, y compris, bien entendu, |’ Atlas Linguistique, si bien que, grace en partie 
a la nature détaillée de cette étude, la contribution de M. Schutz reste en quelque 
sorte définitive. 

Il faut citer ici le chapitre sur la formation des mots, aussi bien que !’excellent 
Index. Quant a sa conclusion, il faut avouer que c’est mutandis mutatis celle de 
Mlle Vincent (Schutz, p. 2): 


“To summarize: The Bas-Berrichon-Marchois forms the basis of George 
Sand’s peasant vocabulary. The word-stock is mixed with certain elements 
from other dialects, some from the older language, some probably from argot; 
add to these a considerable list of the author’s own coinage. The whole mass 
of material is not the work of a philologist but of an artist in control of her 
material and with a keen eye for linguistic effect’’ (p. 102). 


PauLt RANsON MorRAND 
UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 


J. Delteil, The Poilus, translated by Jacques LeClercq, New York, Minton, Balch, 
1927, pp. 207. 
Joseph Delteil is now a conspicuous figure in French letters. His earliest works, 
Le Cygne androgyne and Choléra, were not immediately popular. They were pub- 


lished in limited editions. Hailing from the extreme south of France, close to 
Catalonia, Delteil held aloof from the literary life of Paris till he was discovered 
and acclaimed by the surréalistes as one of their own number. His real fame dates 
from the publication, about four years ago, of his Jeanne d’Arc. This was splendidly 
translated last year by Malcolm Cowley. In it we find glittering images like those 
that adorn Les Poilus and also a peculiar combination of accurate realism and 
audacious anachronisms. Joan is portrayed as an actual peasant girl of eighteen; 
she is surrounded by soldiers who munch chocolate and sing the Marseillaise! This 
Shavian treatment of an almost sacred theme is not, however, shocking, because 
it brings us close to human nature and real life. Delteil, a peasant by birth and 
culture, interprets the peasant girl of Domrémy. So in Les Poilus, the farmer- 
soldiers are portrayed by one whose natural occupation is spraying grapevines with 
copper sulphate or fishing with lazy patience for gudgeons and trout. In both 
Jeanne d’Arc and Les Poilus, the author shows that he has sprung from the soil of 
France; sometimes uncouth, sometimes even grotesque, he is often, too, as beautiful 
and as brilliant as vineyards in the sunshine or forked lightning in the sky. 

Reading The Poilus is like travelling over the battlefields of the Great War in 
a Ford car. Imagine riding in a model several years old, driven by an excited 
peasant, and going at top speed over a very rough road! “Hitting the High Spots” 
would be a good title for the book. From July, 1914, to November, 1918, is quite a 
distance to cover in thirteen chapters. No wonder we have only fearful and fantastic 
glimpses of the scenery! The Poilus are shadowy shapes in a sea of mud; the Marne 
is a wild ride in a taxicab; Verdun is a slaughter-house; Joffre, Wilson, Clemenceau : 
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Foch are but gaudily painted mile-posts. The breathless speed, the rattles and 
bangs, the jerks and jolts, the bounces and bumps of this memorable joy-ride should 
leave a lasting impression—if your nerves can stand it. 

Due credit should be given M. Delteil (and his capable translator, Jacques 
LeClercq) for maay brilliant flashes of style. The book makes no contribution to a 
historian’s knowledge of the War; it yields little or no fresh insight into the psychology 
of the soldiers (in this, and in many other respects, it is far inferior to Henri Barbusse’s 
Le Feu); its argument for a European league of de-militarized nations under the 
tutelage of the Pope is a ridiculous bit of political nonsense. Where the book excels 
is in its wealth of picturesque expressions. To give a few examples: 

“In 1914, God’s brief-case was full of German bonds.” 

“‘A delicious idleness alighted upon the hills.” 

“‘The brilliance of the sunlight over the hills swung the eye into space.” 

‘‘The world had broken her shell and the almond of life was bare.” 


“Wilson is a gentle, sad Quaker, with glasses and a grimace. He is tall, with 


the shoulders of a hare, with a profile like Niagara Falls. Pale enigmas prow! over 
his face.” 


“The scratch of his pen explodes in the white silence.” 


Sometimes, it is true, the striving for effect is so apparent that the result is 
merely grotesque bad taste. The scene in the Paris church on Good Friday, when a 
German bomb pierced the roof and suddenly slaughtered those who were praying, 
loses all its tragedy and pathos when we read: “Clergy gallop over the stone slabs. 

In general, however, the metaphors and similes are fresh, striking, appropriate, 
effective. Moreover, the War itself was so intensely dramatic, so crammed with 
suspense and catastrophes, so enthralling in its sudden dénouement, that no matter 
what we have seen or read of it before, we can thrill again and again to the contrast 
of the slight physique and formidable science of Foch, to his duel with the wilful 
Ludendorff, and to the ultimate triumph of the Allies. 


CLirForD S. PARKER 
CoLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


Garcia Gutiérrez, Venganza catalana. Juan Lorenzo. Edicién y estudio de José 

R. Lomba, Madrid, La Lectura, 1925, pp. 301. 

This sixty-fifth volume of Clésicos Castellanos is the first in that valuable series 
to be devoted to the Romantic Drama. Sr. Lomba tells us in his introduction that 
he experienced considerable difficulty in selecting two plays to represent Garcia 
Gutiérrez, and not all students of Spanish Romanticism will approve the selection 
finally made. The years of Garcia Gutiérrez’s most intense and characteristic 
production were from 1836 (El Trovador) to 1843 (Simén Bocanegra). The editor of 
this volume has preferred to choose plays of a much later period in the author’s life: 
Venganza catalana belongs to 1864 and Juan Lorenzo to 1865. The latter play, 
though a failure on the stage, is probably Garcia Gutiérrez’s best production with 
regard to delineation of character, motivation, and sobriety of diction, although it 
quite lacks the freshness and spontaneity of the author’s earlier years. Venganza 
catalana shows much less careful workmanship, but much more vigor in conception 
and execution, and was the author’s greatest stage success (56 performances). 
Both plays may be classified as Historical Drama, ever Garcia Gutiérrez’s favorite 
genre. Hence Sr. Lomba’s selection is not without justification, even though El 
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Trovador and Simén Bocanegra might be more typically representative. The former 
has been rejected by the editor for the very reason that it is so familiar and easily 
accessible. Venganza catalana and Juan Lorenzo had both been published before 
in a collection, the Obras escogidas de don Antonio Garcia Gutiérrez, Madrid, 1866, 
edited by Hartzenbusch; and Juan Lorenzo was selected by Cayetano Rosell to 
represent Garcia Gutiérrez in P. Novo y Colson’s Autores dramédticos contempordneos 
y joyas del teatro espaol del siglo XIX, Madrid, 1881. 

Sr. Lomba’s introduction (pp. 3-24) isolates the figure of Garcia Gutiérrez 
instead of considering him in his milieu and comparing him with his contemporaries, 
but the latter procedure would doubtless have driven the editor far beyond his 
limitations of space. Sr, Lomba is not only entirely familiar with the comparatively 
few studies (two of them more or less obscure doctoral dissertations) hitherto devoted 
to Garcfa Gutiérrez, but also adds new material on the two plays presented. His 
judgment is sound and his critical analysis illuminating. 

The text of the plays presented shows only slight variations in punctuation 
from that of the Obras escogidas cited above. The printing and proof-reading have 


been carefully done. 
N. B. Apams 
UNIVERSITY OF NorTH CAROLINA 


SPANISH Book NOTES 


Edwin B. Place, Manual elemental de novelistica espafiola. Bosquejo histérico de la 
novela corta y el cuento durante el siglo de oro, Madrid, V. Suarez (Biblioteca 
espafiola de divulgacién cientifica, VII), 1926, 133 pp. 

As indicated in the preface, this little volume is intended to be a handy guide 
for those who are beginning to study the Spanish classical novel. It is divided into 
five chapters dealing with various phases of the development of the short story in 
Spain and ends with a descriptive chronological table of novelistic works up to 1700, 
accompanied by bibliographical data. A book of this kind will be interesting to 
teachers and students alike, sii.ce it attempts to summarize very briefly the most 
essential information contained in longer treatises, principally the Origenes de la 
novela of Menéndez y Pelayo. Its usefulness is seriously impaired, however, by the 
apparent haste with which it has been compiled. There is a lack of proportion in 
the treatment of the works discussed. Wherever the author encounters a subject 
that he has studied thoroughly the material is noticeably superior and original. 
Salas Barbadillo, for example, occupies a tenth of the scant text, while others are 
passed over entirely. The chapter on Obras menores is somewhat haphazard in 
selection. The division and classification seem to be unnecessarily confusing for 
such a condensed work and the index is inadequate. Moreover the bibliography, 
which should be the best feature of the book, reveals lack of care in preparation. 
Too frequently neither the best nor the latest editions are cited. As an instance, 
on page 120 in the references to Ubeda’s Picara Justina no mention is made of the 
important edition and study of Puyol y Alonso (Sociedad de Bibliéfilos Madrilefios, 
7-9, 1912). On the same page under Espinel’s Marcos de Obregén, the annotated 
edition of Gili Gaya (Clasicos Castellanos, Vols. 43 and 51, Madrid, 1922-23) is 
omitted. In view of the modest purpose of the author one need not be severely 
critical since Professor Place has shown by his other studies, which deal with more 
limited material, that he is a capable investigator in the comparatively unexplored 
field of the Spanish novel of the seventeenth century. 
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Juan de Matos Fragosa, El Ingrato Agradecido. Ed. from the Manuscript in the 
Biblioteca Nacional by Harry Clifton Heaton, New York, 1926 (Hispanic Notes 
and Monographs, Hispanic Society of America), lxiii + 180 pp. 

In his extensive introduction the editor reveals some significant points. The 
description of the manuscript and the two known suelia editions of El Ingrato helps 
to date the play and the discussion of authorship strengthens the attribution to Lope. 
A large part of the study, however, is devoted to a careful notation of plagiarism 


with corresponding tabulations. The notes indicate manuscript variants and clarify 
passages of the text. 


Harry Austin Deferrari, The Sentimental Moor in Spanish Literature before 1600, 
Philadelphia, 1927 (University of Pennsylvania, Publications of the Series in 
Romanic Languages and Literature, No. 17), 84 pp. 


For reasons clearly defined, the author divides his study into three periods, 
namely: from the Moorish invasion in the eighth century to 1492; from the fall of 
Granada to about 1550; and from about 1550 to the publication of the Guerras 
civiles de Granada, Tracing systematically the development of the Moorish type as 
presented in both history and fiction, he arrives at some enlightening conclusions 
which are at variance with the opinions of previous authorities. 


Mateo Aleman, Guzmdn de Alfarache. Ed. y notas de Samuel Gili y Gaya, Madrid, 

“La Lectura,” 1927 (Clasicos Castellanos, v. 73), 248 pp. 

Although the Guzmén is an outstanding work in one of the most original genres 
of Spanish classical literature, it has until now lacked a careful editor. Sr. Gili y 
Gaya furnishes herewith an annotated text, with modernized spelling, following the 
rare editio princeps of 1599. The footnotes are especially commendable since they 
represent the first attempt to explain appreciatively the varied allusions and rich 
vocabulary of the author. If the forthcoming second volume can do even more in 
this respect, then the edition will indeed be a serviceable one. 


RosBert H. WILLIAMS 
CoLuMBIA UNIVERSITY 


Andrenio [Eduardo Gémez Baquero], De Gallardo a Unamuno, Madrid, 1926, 278 pp. 

The thirteen essays which have been collected to form this volume are for the 
most part occasional articles, inspired by a recent publication, a dramatic revival, a 
centennial celebration, or some other public event. They deal with prominent 
statesmen, scholars, novelists, and critics of the nineteenth century and include 
studies of Castelar, Morel-Fatio, Ganivet, Blasco Ibajiez, and Pio Baroja. The first 
and longest essay is a vindication of Gallardo asa critic. The volume is packed with 
anecdotes drawn from a wide range of reading and graced with the observations 
and reflections of a mature and intelligent critic. 


Maurine Mays, A Sociological Interpretation of the Works of José Maria de Pereda. 
The Culver-Stockton Quarterly, Canton, Mo., 1926, Vol. II, Nos. 3 (July) and 4 
(October), 75 pp. (but numbered 61-98, 101-137). 


The author has attempted “to analyze Pereda’s work in terms of his social 
philosophy and to demonstrate that he represents a type which is a product of a 
given social situation and which has in the past always appeared and can always be 
expected to appear in that similar social situation.” She has accomplished creditably 
the first part of her task; the second is too ambitious an undertaking. She defines 
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Pereda’s social attitude as nationalistic and patriarchal. In his religious views she 
thinks him a representative of the Spain of the 16th and 17th centuries. In his 
treatment of the home, of caste, and of politics she declares him an opponent of social 
evolution and progress. 


Melchor Fernandez Almagro, Vida y Obra de Angel Ganivet, Valencia, Editorial 

Sempere, [1925], 319 pp. 

This excellent study traces Angel Ganivet’s spiritual development and defines his 
relation to the modern intellectual renaissance in Spain. It shows him a boy in his 
parents’ unpretentious home in Granada; a precocious student at the instituto 
and the university of his native city; an earnest, industrious candidate for his doc- 
toral degree in the frivolous Madrid of the early 90’s; a homesick exile in the consular 
offices at Antwerp and at Helsingfors, constantly writing letters to his friends at home 
to overcome his loneliness and to share with them the new vision of his country which 
contact with other peoples had opened up to him; and, finally, a broken man at 
Riga, sick in body and in mind, seeking release from the burden of living in the waters 
of the Dwina. The book discusses the sources and growth of Ganivet’s philosophical 
ideas, his program for the political regeneration of Spain, and the congruity of his 
national aspirations with those of Unamuno. The author is the youngest of the 
group of friends with whom Ganivet first discussed those ideals which made him one 
of the prophets of the generation of 1898. The appendices contain a chronological 
outline of the events of Ganivet’s life and valuable bibliographies of the various 
editions of his writings and of the critical works which have been written about him. 


Werner Mulertt, Azorin (José Martinez Ruiz). Zur Kenntnis Spanischen Schrifttums 
um die Jahrhundertwende, Halle (Saale), Max Niemeyer Verlag, 1926, 231 pp. 


The significance of the literary group known as the generation of 1898 will be 
fully appreciated when all its outstanding figures have been studied in monographs 
as illuminating and as comprehensive as this one. Herr Mulertt follows the evolu- 
tion of Azorin from radical journalist to conservative academician. He sees in him 
a representative of the type of author-politician which is a familiar phenomenon in 
Spanish literary history. He points out as contributing factors in Azorin’s mental 
development the influences of Gautier, Nietzsche, Montaigne, Schopenhauer, Flau- 
bert, and the brothers Goncourt. He groups and analyses Azorins’s works, discussing 
their author in his various aspects as journalist, story-teller, essayist, politician, and 
critic. His conclusions are illustrated and supported by quotations from striking 
and significant passages in Azorin’s writings. A bibliography of critical works on 
Azorin concludes the volume. In every respect this is the best documented and most 
thorough study of José Martinez Ruiz which has yet appeared. 


Walter Starkie, Jacinto Benavente, London, Oxford University Press, 1924, 218 pp. 


The author of this volume discusses the works of Benavente as the expression of 
changing literary tastes in a changing social order. He believes that Benavente 
stands between the older traditions of Spanish letters and the modernism of men 
like Don Ramén del Valle Inclan. He finds Benavente modern in his restless intel- 
lectual curiosity, in the peculiar quality of his humor, and in his preoccupation with 
the problems of the cultivated woman; conservative in his emotional restraint and 
in his insistence on formal perfection. Benavente’s works he divides into satires, 
plays of middle class life, dialect plays, psychological studies, romantic comedies, and 
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grotesques. The more important dramas are taken up in detail. The book contains 
valuable material. Unfortunately, the style is often cumbersome and sometimes 
obscure. The appended bibliography of critical works on Benavente fails to mention 
the monograph by Professor Federico de Onis, published in 1923, which contains a 
more extensive and more accurate list of such writings. 


E. HERMAN HESPELT 
New YorK UNIVERSITY 


FRENCH LITERARY NEWS IN BRIEF 


FreNcH ACADEMY: The two seats, rendered vacant by the death of René 
Boylesve and Jean Richepin, have been filled by the election of Abel Hermant and 
Emile Male. M. Hermant, who was born in 1862 in Paris, is a contributor to the 
Temps, a critic as well as a novelist and playwright. M. Male, born at Commentry 
in 1862, has devoted his life to the study of religious art, more particularly of the 
medieval period.—LiTERARY Prizes: Two of the Academy prizes were awarded this 
year as follows: the Prix du Roman to Joseph Kessel, and the Prix de Littérature to 
Joseph de Pesquidoux. Kessel, of Russian origin, attracted attention some few 
years ago with La Steppe rouge and later with L’ Equipage which was followed by the 
famous Rois en exil (in collaboration with Héléne Isvolsky), and Les Captifs. The 
prize was awarded to his volume of three short stories collected under the title Les 
ceurs purs. The Académie des Beaux-Arts has been presented with a prize of 100,000 
francs by the Institut de France for its work in connection with the Casa Velazquez 
(concerning the Casa Velazquez see ROMANIC REviEw, vol. XVIII, p. 182).— 
THEATER: A new modernistic theater was opened in June in Paris under the name 
Théétre Alfred Jarry, rue de la Croix-Nivert, 53. It was formerly the Théétre de 
Grenelle—Tue Herriot Project: M. Herriot laid before the Chambre des Députés 
the project of a law according to the terms of which writers, scientists and artists 
are to be granted national support. A Caisse Nationale des Lettres, des Sciences et 
des Arts is to be founded, the purpose of which is to award traveling scholarships, 
bestow rewards, finance editions or re-editions and generally aid and promote literary 
production. The financial advantages of such a project are certainly worth while, 
but writers are well aware that official recognition of talent and ability requires a 
very impartial and broadminded ministry since it would imply that the Minister of 
Education himself would become the protector of Arts, Science and Letters. Other 
objections to the proposal are voiced by book-publishers: since a tax of six per cent 
would be placed on French books, an equal tax ought to be established on imported 
foreign books in order that French books should not be put at a disadvantage. It 
is possible, also, that foreign publishers might retort by exacting a corresponding 
tax on French books imported in their countries which would reduce the sale of 
French books. Besides, books which have become public property, as was the 
case for Mérimée’s works this year, would be taxed, and this would deprive the public 
of good editions at reasonable prices. The above-mentioned project runs against 
French tradition which stands opposed to any barriers in literary matters. Further- 
more, the I. I. C. I. has just recommended the abolition of certain customs duties, 
As the project is supported by M. Poincaré, it will be interesting to follow its develop- 
ment when it comes up for public discussion in the Chamber at its reopening in the 
autumn.—CopyRIGHT AND TRANSLATION: A conference of the Association littéraire 
et artistique internationale was held in June at Lugano in order to discuss problems 
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connected with the revision of the Berne Agreement on copyright. This revision 
is to take place at Rome in October. The general feeling was that national legisla- 
tion should be harmonized with the Berne agreement. The I. I. C. I. is about to 
create an office of translation, whose purpose will be to organise officially the publica- 
tion of translations and to protect authors and translators. It will propose topics 
for public discussion, namely, the problems involved by the translation of titles and 
plays, suppressions in the original text, translation of geographical names, etc. . . . 
The I. 1. C. I. will try to promote laws on those points. At the same time the Pen Club 
has been discussing the problems of translation, and it is hoped that those two bodies 
will be able to cooperate-—ENGLISH STUDIES are more and more popular at the 
University of Paris: among the theses of last year we find the following titles: 
Oscar Wilde et la France, American Secondary Education before 1900, Theodor Dreiser as 
an Interpreter of Contemporary American Civilisation, James Russell Lowell as a Literary 
Critic—AMERICAN STUDENTS form an important quota in the foreign students 
colony in Paris: 63 men and 120 women were registered as regular students at the 
Sorbonne in 1926 making a total of 183 out of 1747 foreign students. The Cours de 
Civilisation francaise which ended in June was attended by many American students. 
Out of 7 diplomas granted with honors, 4 were bestowed upon American students.— 
SPANISH StuDIEs: A noteworthy doctoral dissertation has been presented at the 
University of Toulouse by M. Gabriel Bougassol on Angel de Saavedra, duque de 
Rivas. It consists of a detailed study of the Spanish literary movements during the 
first half of the nineteenth century and a scholarly exposition of the role played by 
the duque de Rivas in the introduction and development of Romanticism in Spain. 
The new translation of Don Quijote by M. Xavier de Cardaillac has created quite a 
sensation, as it presents a novel and bold interpretation of the text.—INsTITUT 
p’EtupEs HIsPANIQUES: The corner stone of the Institut was laid on June 20 by 
Sefior de la Huerta, representing the Spanish Ambassador, M. Herriot, and M. 
Charlety. The eminent Hispanist, Professor Martinenche, president of the Institut 
and promoter of the Hispanist movement at the University of Paris, delivered an 
address on the work of the Institut.—Paris Fair: The development of the French 
book industry is reflected by the increasing number of firms taking part in the Fair 
book exhibit: 150 publishers had stands at the Fair this year, as against 128 in 1926 
and 91 in 1925.—Music: The famous artist Wanda Landowska, who plays a great 
part in the renascence of old music, has grouped about herself young artists of all 
nationalities and has built an auditorium in the grounds of her estate at St. Leu-la- 
Forét, near Paris, for the rendering of old music both vocal and instrumental.— 
Osituary: The Belgian writer Georges Eckhoud died late in the Spring. His 
novels are typical of his Flemish genius and reflect his native town Antwerp and its 
surrounding countryside. Robert de Flers died early in August at the age of 55. 
He was editor of the Figaro, the most literary Parisian daily. For many years he 
had been a columnist and literary critic. A playwright himself he acquired a name 
and reputation as a humorous and gently satirical observer of contemporary society 
in many plays written in collaboration with Caillavet, such as Le Roi, L’Habit vert, 
Monsieur Brotonneau, etc. . . . He also tried his hand at the opéreite either with 
Croisset or de Caillavet. André Messager and Reynaldo Hahn wrote the scores for 
some of these musical comedies. R. de Flers was a member of the French Academy 
where he succeeded the Marquis de Ségur.—ProvinciaL Activities: Reims: A 
Congress of provincial writers was held during the summer at Reims under the 
auspices of the Société des Gens de lettres, Société des Ecrivains de Province and the 
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Association des Ecrivains combattants. The Congress was open to all writers whose 
works are characteristic of the provinces of France as well as those of other French- 
speaking countries. Its object was the discussion of topics both literary and pro- 
fessional.— VALENCIENNES: In June, Northern France celebrated the centenary of 
two famous sculptors born at Valenciennes, Carpeaux and Crauk. On that occasion, 
the Lille review Septentrion issued a special album-number containing reproductions 
of the works of both artists—TovuLouse: A philanthropist of Gascony, M. Fabien 
Artigue, has made a donation to the Académie des Jeux Floraux, the most ancient 
of its kind in Europe, enabling the Académie to found a prize of 10,000 francs. The 
competition is open to all poets writing in French. The annual assembly of the Jeux 
Floraux took place in the summer: its program included the traditional reading of 
poetry and a lecture by M. Emile Ripert on Saint Francois d’Assise et les pottes.— 
CARCASSONNE: The Théétre antique held its annual celebration with the following 
program: Rodogune, a translation of the Taming of the Shrew and another of Marion 
Crawford’s Francoise de Rimini.—AviGNon: In the open air theater of the Palais 
des Papes were held recently celebrations in commemoration of Laura and Petrarch. 
A drama in verse, composed for the occasion by the poet Francois Vaucienne, was 
performed by artists from the théatre de l’Odéon.—Cotontes: Two new reviews 
have been founded in North Africa: Minerva published at Oran, and Nous d' Afrique 
published at Algiers——BrLcium: This year the annual international congress of 
Pen Clubs took place in Brussels. IM. Max, the burgomaster, delivered the address 
of welcome. Dawson-Scott, the founder, John Drinkwater, Georges Duhamel and 
Jules Romains were among the delegates. It was decided that branches of the Pen 
Club should be founded also in the Near East. 


PAULE VAILLANT 
CoLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


FRENCH Book NoTEs 


Paul Bourget, Nos actes nous suivent. 


A young American, Patrick Fresnelay, discovers that his late father had been 
responsible for the lynching of a man in France. In order partly to redress the 
wrong thus done to the dead man’s relatives, Patrick goes to France, locates the 
family of the victim, and anonymously gives them money. He falls in love with the 
victim’s granddaughter who, a prey to the insidious doctrines of demagogues, murders 
a deputy. Patrick’s agnosticism and the young woman’s radicalism subside when 
they realise the significance of responsibility and the sacredness of human life. 
Patrick renounces his love for the young girl who retires to a convent. 

This novel mainly reflects the religious, ethical and social problems of the 
present time, while its sentimental plot is comparatively little stressed. It belongs 
to the preeminently French form of the psychological novel. It is true that it offers 
a marked cosmopolitan element, but it should not be classed among the so-called 
cosmopolitan novels: in fact, the American and Russian characters are introduced 
only for the sake of the ideas on religion, ethics and economics held in those coun- 
tries. The novel represents a synthesis of Bourget’s doctrine and methods, and the 
reader is frequently reminded of Le Disciple and Le Démon de Midi. The main theses 
are that undeserved suffering is to be explained by the “reversibility of merits” and 
that the expiation of excessive human guilt is achieved by the sacrifice of a divine re- 
demptor. Philanthropy and a gradual improvement of social conditions are advo- 
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cated in opposition to radicalism. The method is subordinated to the apologetic pur- 
pose of the novel. In order to secure a many-sided discussion of each problem, the 
author has created characters who proclaim opinions that are either wholly antagonistic, 
or at least differ in degree. The events themselves are handled so as to become the 
source of emotional reactions and of meditations which modify the convictions of the 
protagonists. Thus, considering the religious aspect of the novel, we find agnosticism 
opposed to faith: Fresnelay is an unbelieving scientist; Patrick has become an 
agnostic at Harvard; Marie-Jeanne has lost her faith but she looks up to the example 
of a pious grandmother; Kitty Muller and Me. Croisy follow the simple faith of the 
people; Mgr. Rougier has the enlightened faith of the theologian. Events bring 
about in Patrick and Marie-Jeanne a realization of responsibility, of guilt, of the 
necessity of expiation, and cause their return to faith. Again, turning to the social 
aspect of the novel, we see that American philanthropy, which palliates social 
injustice and gradually improves the condition of the proletariat, is contrasted with 
the method of European radicals who would use the brutal force of mobs to destroy 
the present social structure and build on its ruins an absolutely new and systematic 
society. The various attitudes towards the social problems are also embodied in 
clearcut characters: Patrick is the American social worker; Edouard Péreuse is the 
typical intellectual radical, at heart a bourgeois horrified at the consequences of his 
own theories; Martial Péreuse is bolder and admits those consequences; Sitnikoff is 
a fanatic terrorist who stabs, shoots and then commits a sensational suicide in the 
criminal court; Ullianow is the prophetic and inspiring exile who patiently and relent- 
lessly spreads propaganda; Marie-Jeanne is a victim of her advisors and murders a 
deputy. This horrible action determines in her and in Edouard Péreuse a crisis 
that wrenches both away from radicalism. 

Paul Bourget’s book is of great significance, for it expresses the religious and 
social attitude of an important part of the French conservative intellectual élite. 


G. Des Hons, Anatole France et Racine. 


This work is entirely different from the popular books of biographical anecdotes 
lately published about Anatole France: it is a critical study along Lansonian prin- 
ciples of France’s thought and art with special reference to Racinian influence. 
The master himself boasted of that influence and in many instances he was so im- 
pregnated with his model that he quoted the very text of Racine. Reminiscent 
images, expressions and rhythms are indeed very frequent. This thesis is authori- 
tatively established on an imposing number of parallel extracts from both authors, 
forming a delightful garden of quotations. Was France a “‘plagiarist’’? Yes, but 
if you read Charles Maurras’ brilliant preface and Des Hons’ conclusions, you will 
be convinced of the invaluable advantages of a “plagiarism” of this nature. 


Sainte-Beuve, Les Grands Ecrivains frangais. 


We mentioned in a previous number of the RoMANIC REviEw (vol. XVIII, p. 86) 
an edition of Sainte-Beuve's best studies from the Lundis and the Portraits, classified 
by Mr. Maurice Allem, according to a new order which offers a connected critical 
history of French literature. Two volumes on the seventeenth century have just 
come out. In one, entitled Les Poétes, the studies on Malherbe, Racan, Maynard, 
M. Régnier, T. de Viau, Saint-Amant, Voiture, La Fontaine and Boileau have been 
brought together. The other volume, entitled Les Poétes dramatiques, is devoted to 
Corneille, Moliére, Racine and Regnard. Mr. Allem’s abundant and systematic 
notes are in themselves a remarkable piece of work. 
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Sainte-Beuve, Quelques Portraits féminins. 

This work contains a selection of the most famous portraits of women by Sainte- 
Beuve. Ina luxuriously published volume are gathered the studies on Ninon, Mme 
de La Valliére, Mme de Pompadour, Mme d’Epinay, Mme Récamier and six other 
prominent women. Eighteen splendid engravings representing paintings, pastels or 
sketches of the period illustrate this charming book. In a few prefatory pages M. P. 
de Nolhac tells how Sainte-Beuve, so ill treated by the women of his time, found an 
escape and a solace in the evocation of the women of the past. 


B. H. Chamberlain, Huit Siécles de poésie francaise. 

This new anthology is in itself a poetical library for it contains some 500 poems. 
The selection was inspired by a principle altogether different from that underlying 
most anthologies. The latter, in fact, have generally been compiled with pedagogical 
preoccupations, with a moral, dogmatic or patriotic object in view, whereas Mr. 
Chamberlain’s compilation is founded upon esthetic principles. The author devoted 
seven years to the critical reading of all or nearly all the French poetical literature, 
retaining those poems which are particularly apt to inspire a love for beauty and to 
develop good taste. Thus, for the first time, we have an anthology exclusively 
prepared for true lovers of poetry. The scope of the selection is most extensive, 
since the whole range of French poetry from Marie de France to Paul Valéry has been 
represented. The original spelling has been preserved in all works previous to 
Malherbe. In later poems it has been modernized. Brief biographical sketches are 
given in foot-notes under the first poem of each author. A threefold table by name 
of author, by title and by first line makes reference very easy. In short this anthology 
is the practical vade mecum of the Francisant of taste. 


Pierre Paraf, Anthologie du Romantisme. 

This selection of 112 poems has been made on the occasion of the centenary of 
Romanticism. Its aim being to give a complete idea of the whole movement, the 
poems have been gathered into groups illustrating the characteristic attitudes of the 
Romanticists towards Nature, Love, Friendship, etc. . . . Not only the great 
masters are represented, but also the minor poets such as Bertrand, Borel, Chatillon, 
Dovalle, Guttinguer. A special section is devoted to the women poets, Louise Colet, 
Delphine Gay, L. Desbordes-Valmore and Anais Ségalas. The collection contains 
three unpublished lyrics by Victor Hugo. 


Frangois Maynard, Poésies. 

The first part of the volume is the faithful reproduction of the edition published 
in 1646 by Augustin Courbé under the title Les Ciuvres de Francois Maynard. 
Maynard himself had made the selection because he was anxious to counteract the 
impression created by the circulation of lesser poems under his name. The second 
part of this new edition (94 pages) is a selection of poems from various collections. 
The editor, F. Gohin, has appended to his biographical introduction a list of the 
volumes published during the lifetime of Maynard in which the works of the poet 
are to be found. Numerous notes, both historical and literary, make this edition 
commendable to the student. 


Ph. Martinon, Comment on parle en frangais. 
Those who already have a fair knowledge of French will find this new grammar 
of the spoken language an invaluable help. Unlike those grammars where tradi- 
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tional rules are faithfully collected, though they may no longer be in use, this new 
work is based on current usage. The author selected as a standard of spoken language 
that of normally educated people who express themselves without negligence or 
affectation. As to very familiar language, it was, of course, eliminated. The purely 
literary forms are treated in foot-notes. In this book students will find many hints 
and the solutions of puzzling problems which are not treated in standard textbooks, 
e.g., the gender of gens. An attractive feature of the grammar is that in the place 
of monotonous series of concise rules and examples, it offers clear and complete 
explanations on each point. 


Maurice Brillant, L’Art chrétien en France au XX® siécle. 


In the RoMANIc REViEw, vol. XVII, p. 87, an attempt to define the new French 
conception of decorative art was made. Parallel to this new artistic movement 
there developed a renascence of sacred art which successfully reacted against the 
long period of stagnation when the industrial production of religious objects flooded 
churches, chapels and homes with horrors. The new school to which Maurice Denis’s 
name is forever attached, frees itself from artistic traditionalism and claims a right 
to originality provided it be adapted to the edification of the faithful and to the 
sensible decoration of shrines according to the spirit of their dedication and the 
character of their environment. It repudiates the gloomy Jansenistic interpretation 
of art and emphasizes Christian joyfulness. After outlining the characteristics of 
the various groups of artists, Mr. Brillant explainc the new techniques used in frescoes, 
mosaics, stained glass, etc. Descriptions of representative works are added, together 
with a splendid album of seventy-two photographs of modern masterpieces in all 
branches of art. Throughout the book foot-notes afford on every topic treated an 
invaluable critical bibliography. 


RENE VAILLANT 
BARNARD COLLEGE 


ITALIAN LITERARY NEWS IN BRIEF 


An Italian lite.ary review which is comparatively unknown in this country and 
yet deserves the attention of all those interested in recent publications in Italy is 
La Fiera Letteraria, a weekly paper published in Milan. It is devoted almost exclu- 
sively to discussion of pertinent literary topics and to reviews of important books. 


Among those who contribute to it are some of the foremost contemporary critics of 
Italy. 


Another recent Italian periodical that should interest our reading public is JI 
Selvaggio of Florence. It is a fortnightly review which attempts to interpret the 
current artistic tendencies and stresses particularly painting and sculpture. Mino 
Maccari is the editor, and his chief collaborators are Giovanni Papini, Ardengo 
Soffici, Bino Binazzi, Ottone Rosai, Leo Longanesi and E. Boncinelli. These critics 
form what is popularly known as the ‘‘Selvaggio Group,” which has recently been the 
subject of bitter attacks by the Fascist press. Ji Selvaggio has in recent numbers 
lamented the sorrowful plight of contemporary Italian painting and sculpture, and 
has dared to criticise the government for its apparent neglect to foster the develop- 
ment of the fine arts. 


Giuseppe Prezzolini, Italian author and critic and Latin Representative at the 
Bureau of Intellectual Cooperation of the League of Nations, was visiting professor 
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of Italian during the past Summer Session at Columbia University. He gave two 
courses, one on Italian Literature in the Light of Modern Criticism and the other on 
Selections for Reading from the most important authors. The attendance in both 
courses was the largest in the history of Italian graduate work given at the University. 
Toward the close of the Summer Session, Signor Prezzolini commemorated the four 
hundredth anniversary of the death of Machiavelli by delivering before a large 
audience a lecture on the life of the great writer. 


A. Mondadori of Milan has just published Giuseppe Prezzolini’s latest work 
entitled Vita di Nicold Machiavelli, Fiorentino. In this book Prezzolini gives a timely 
and new interpretation of the great Italian who for many years has been a character 
revealed through the medium of legend rather than through that of truth. The book 
gives every indication of proving that another traditional literary conception is 
doomed. Rather than the blunt immoral corrupter of princes, the exponent of 
intrigue or the unscrupulous political philosopher, Machiavelli is here portrayed as a 
simple human being endowed with an unusually keen perception of the affairs of 
state, a model of faithful and unselfish devotion to his country and to his fellow 
citizens, one who was always obedient—often willing to play ‘second fiddle” and 
remain content with his meagre salary—and who never sought personal enrichment 
or to ingratiate himself with his superiors. 


Baretti of Turin has just brought out some very interesting critical studies of 
Piero Gobetti, whose unfortunate and premature death cut short a promising literary 
career. The book is the second volume of Gobetti’s Opera Critica and contains essays 
on contemporary drama, dealing with Bracco, Pirandello, Niccodemi and Rosso di 
San Secondo. The latter portion of the volume is devoted to literary profiles and 
includes chapters on Boine, Slataper, Prezzolini, Marinetti and Ugo Ojetti. 


The scarcity of material available in this country for research in the modern 
Italian literary field—especially with regard to periodicals dating from nineteen 
hundred on—is well known to investigators. Inquiries in a number of library centers 
have revealed that few have collections of any of the following: Rinnovamento, Il 
Leonardo, La Voce, Hermes, Acerba, Unita, or Ronda. Yet anyone who pretends to 
really study the cultural history of the last generation in Italy can hardly do without 
these important reviews. They not only exerted far more influence than a large 
number of books published during the period of their existence but they are indis- 
pensable to a proper and thorough appreciation of the various phases of Italian 
intellectual life previous to the Great War. 


Realizing perhaps that political innovations were being introduced at a much 
faster pace than literary productions, Italian publishers, with the official sanction 
of the government, have been for the past few months staging a Fiera del Libro, or 
Book Fair. All the large cities of Italy have been placarded with posters urging 
everyone to read more books. Special prices are quoted extending over a limited 
period and in many cases substantial reductions are offered. 


Elsewhere may be found brief comment on Professor J. L. Russo’s Elementary 
Italian Grammar published by D. C. Heath & Co. It is also announced that Pro- 
fessors Marinoni and Passarelli of the University of Arkansas have collaborated on a 
new elementary Italian text, and that Professors Weston and La Piana of Harvard 
University are about to finish another Italian class book. Furthermore Mr. Leonard 
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Covello, head of Department of Italian of De Witt Clinton High School—in which 
more than five hundred pupils are registered in Italian—is also about to publish an 
elementary text. It seems that we are at last to be endowed with a comparatively 
large choice of material with which it is hoped to advance the progress of Italian 
studies in this country. 


It may be interesting to note that for the first time in the history of the Depart- 
ment of Romance Languages of Columbia University the total number of students 
registered in the various sections of elementary Italian in the past Summer Session 
was larger than the total number registered in elementary Spanish. 


P. M. Riccio 
CoL_umBIA UNIVERSITY 


ROMANCE LANGUAGE CLASS-TEXTS 


Selections from Marcel Proust. Edited by De V. Payen-Paine, Oxford University 

Press, 1927, 102 pp. 

The New Era is dawning in textbooks! No longer will publishers be accused of 
‘lagging behind the times."” Modern literature is making its entry into the class 
room—and time will show how triumphant an entry it will be. Besides editions of 
the Classics with full introductions and copious historical footnotes, publishers are 
now sending out for class use works by André Gide dnd Duhamel. In this, American 
colleges may easily outdo France itself. There is certainly no French Lycée or 
university which would dream of putting Selections from Marcel Proust on its reading 
program! And yet, this very desire in America of bringing the students into contact 
with the contemporary literature of France is a sign of vital interest in its culture. 

Of all modern French authors, Marcel Proust would, at first sight, seem the least 
suited for class use. His unwieldy and yet rhythmical sentences which run, with 
almost no punctuation, to the length of a paragraph, his elaborate similes and his 
lengthy parentheses, are well calculated to give the believers in ‘‘French clarity” a 
severe rebuff. But, from the immense storehouse of his compact and voluminous 
novels, the compiler of this volume has chosen with a sure hand a number of episodes 
which show Proust at his best. This booklet ought to prove valuable for courses in 
nineteenth century French literature. Moreover, it could be used by the general 
reader as an introduction to Proust’s complex, but strangely beautiful, work. 


F, Anderson, Illustrations of Early French Literature, 1100-1600, Ginn and Co., N. Y., 

1926, 129 pp. 

Teachers of a survey course of French literature frequently find it difficult to 
illustrate the earlier period, 1100 to 1600, by suitable texts. The Old French and its 
sentence structure oppose a serious barrier to survey students who have had, on the 
average, but two years of French. In many institutions the obstacle is simply 
deemed insurmountable and the survey course begins with Malherbe and his school, 
“Enfin Malherbe vint. . . .’"’ However, this neglect of the earlier periods neces- 
sarily prevents the students from acquiring a balanced view of the evolution of 
French literature. Mr. Anderson attempts, with this volume, to obviate this diffi- 
culty. He has modernized the language of the mediaeval texts wherever possible, and 
has indicated in footnotes the meaning of words peculiar to Old French and which 
could not be conveniently replaced by modern equivalents, In the sixteenth century 
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texts, which fill half of the volume, the spelling has been entirely modernized. More- 
over, in a short grammatical Introduction, the author explains in a general way the 
principal facts about Old French so that the student can easily grasp them without 
any previous philological training. The slight effort of adaptation required from 
the students is rewarded by an acquaintance with, for example, Chrestien de Troyes, 
Aucassin et Nicolette, or Villon in their vernacular. 


Emile Guillaumin, La Vie d’un Simple (Mémoires d’un Métayer). Edited by Louis 

Cons, Ginn and Co., N. Y., 1926. 

This novel forms part of a series, ‘Contemporary France in Literature,” in 
which there have already appeared: Stories and Sketches, by Duhamel; L’Appel de 
la Route, by Estaunié; and Néne, by Pérochon. Of all these, Duhamel is, no doubt, 
the best known, and Guillaumin’s La Vie d’un Simple the most interesting. It 
describes from within the life of a French peasant; and the transcription is faithful, 
since Guillaumin is himself a farmer. He does not make a rosy idyl of the harsh 
life of these toilers of the soil, like George Sand; he does not transform them into 
“‘men of nature,” virtuous and wise, like Rousseau; nor, however, does he depict 
them, like Balzac and Zola, as misers and maniacs, moved only by bestiality and a 
passion for the possession of the soil. 

He stands nearer to Charles-Louis Philippe, the author of Le Pére Perdrix, 
himself the son of a sabot-maker, who understood deeply both the greatness and the 
weakness of the peasant, for at bottom he always remained that, notwithstanding the 
varnish of a bourgeois education. But Guillaumin recalls still another important 
name in modern French letters—Jules Renard, the incisive and etching stylist, the 
pathetic humorist of Poil de Carotte, the red-haired urchin. Neither did he see the 
peasant as an idyllic shepherd or a somber maniac or a dolorous sufferer, but as “‘ une 
figure farouche et primitive.” 

In La Vie d'un Simple, Guillaumin narrates the humble existence of Pére 
Tiennon with its unending struggle against treacherous seasons and men, its constant 
fight for food and shelter, its primitive simplicity as untouched by modern civilization 
as if he had lived in the fourteenth century. The story is grave and monotonous, 
slowly undulating like the grey and purple hills of Pére Tiennon’s native province. 
But it is more real than many a “realistic” novel, because Guillaumin did not want 
to demonstrate a sociological or scientific thesis, and because he has escaped the great 
temptation of adorning his story with the cheap coating of “‘ poetic feeling,’’ of which 
a real peasant is happily free. 

Professor Cons has edited the volume well, without over-editing it. The vocabu- 
lary of 6 pp. lists only the unusual words, and the difficult passages are explained in 
footnotes on each page. The book is suitable for advanced classes in French and for 
the student who wishes to read freely with some guidance through the more difficult 
places. 


G. Matisse, Paris, Centre de Culture Intellectuelle. Edited with Notes, Exercises, and 

Vocabulary by L. Cardon, Henry Holt & Co., N. Y., 1926, 190 pp. 

This is not simply a guide book nor a collection of visits to one store or an- 
other to make the student acquire a practical vocabulary. It accomplishes what 
it set out to do—to show why Paris is so resplendent a center of intellectual 
culture: of science, thought and art. But it does this in a picturesque and lively 
manner. Before being set down in book form, the ‘‘causeries,” as the chapters are 
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called, were delivered as lectures. For that reason they are simpler, more animated, 


more colorful, and have a more personal touch than most textbooks. The great 
institutions are presented, not so much in their origin, as in their attainments and 
their activities at present. Thus we have the Institut and the Académie Frangaise 
depicted in actual session, the Chambre de Députés, with all its turmoil, etc. But 
the book does not overlook the renowned curiosities—the “‘Quais”’ with its bookstalls, 
and the ‘‘ Théatres et Cabarets” which immediately arise in the mind of the American 
who hears the word “‘Paris.’’ Not only does it discuss the age-old institutions and 
the more modern aspects of the city, but it also introduces the Salons and Museums, 
and includes the literary activity as represented by several of the modern authors— 
especially by Rémy de Gourmont, one of the greatest critical minds of recent times 
in France, and his Revue des Idées. In this excellent choice, the author has not 
underestimated the intelligence of his public. By presenting a picture of Gourmont 
as the author himself knew him, and discussing his chief works, we learn far more 
about modern French thought and literature than we could from a mere enumeration 
of authors and titles. Thus the book is very recommendable—it affords a lively 
and pleasing introduction to French civilization and shows the importance of Paris 
as the ‘‘great market-place of thought.” 

Notwithstanding the inherent complexity and broadness of the subject, the 


author has succeeded in keeping the language simple, while at the same time his 
style remains pure and direct. 


L. J. A. Mercier, Junior French, Silver Burdett Co., 1927, 376 pp. 


Junior French, by Professor Mercier, is built on the oral-self-expression method 
and aims at facilitating the acquisition of the spoken language. This method has 
been tested in a model class in beginning French conducted by the author at Harvard 
University. Each lesson is based on some every-day activity, so that the pupil 
acquires a vocabulary of which he can make use for his self-expression work. 

The vocabulary is limited to 1154 words and about half of these occur among 
the first 1000 of Henmon’s list of greatest frequency. 

In the hands of well-prepared teachers, this book ought to be stimulating and 
conducive to excellent results. The lessons are lively and varied, and illustrated 
with pictures which form a basis for conversation or review. Several well-known 
popular French songs are included, as well as a treatise on how to acquire a standard 
pronunciation, describing among other things the pitfalls which beset the American 
on his tortuous path towards self-expression in French. 


M. Romero de Terreros, Nociones de Literatura Castellana, D. C. Heath & Co., 
N. Y., 1927, 108 pp. 


In conjunction with an anthology, this book ought to prove of value as an out- 
line for survey courses in Spanish. It stresses in a compact form and in simple 
Spanish the high points of the literature. But in addition to this, it serves as an 
introduction to a study of Spanish literature, for it presents the historical background 
of each movement and epoch. After each division, whether treating of a literary 
genre or an individual writer, the author adds cross references to Fitzmaurice- 
Kelly’s more extensive history, or else suggests some other more detailed parallel 
reference. Another helpful feature is the reading list at the end of each division, 
and the indication of the best editions of the works to be read. 

The-divisions of the text are judiciously made, and consequently the book lends 
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itself readily to consultation. For this reason it serves very well for those who are 
already acquainted with the literature, but who require an outline to “refresh” 
their memory. It includes the Spanish literature of to-day, as well as a few of the 
outstanding modern South American writers. 


But more important still is the point of view of the author. An outline with 


too personal a view would defeat its own purpose. Here, however, we find only the 
accepted critics quoted, and we get a compendium of the most general opinions. 
In treating the very conflicting views on Géngora, for example, the author keeps the 
balance between overpraise and invective by quoting opinions from both sides. 


L. A. Wilkins and H. Alpern, Exercise Book in Spanish, Globe Book Co., New York, 

88 pp. 

This is a new edition of a book which has already proved successful and valuable. 
Its title, Exercise Book in Spanish: A Drill and Exercise Book on the Subjunctive, 
Idioms, Pronouns, and Irregular Verbs, is too modest, for besides accomplishing this, 
it gives, within its eighty-eight pages, a complete review of the essentials of Spanish 
grammar. The presentation is particularly recommendable—t is clear, brief, direct, 
but at the same time thorough. It concentrates on one point at a time, using the 
simplest expressions possible so as to bring out the particular grammar point studied. 
In this respect it succeeds far better in its purpose than most other books, which, 
under pretext of drilling a single point, add an insurmountable vocabulary and 
difficult idioms that tend only to draw the attention away from the grammatical 
point. Here, however, no extraneous matter is introduced. Perhaps one would 
desire more drill in the subjunctive, but in all other cases the work given is adequate 
and well selected. 

The verbs are presented in a novel way. They are divided into four groups: 
irregular verbs, radical-changing verbs, orthographic-changing verbs, and miscel- 
laneous verbs. Each verb is taken separately, with all the irregular forms given in 
eacn case. However, instead of drilling on mere conjugations, the student is required 
to use the correct form of the verb in sentences. Moreover, in connection with each 
verb, there are added its most important idiomatic uses, also embodied in sentences. 
Thus a thorough drill of the verb in all its phases is assured. Another excellent 
feature is the glossary which is, in reality, an excellent brief summary of the most 
important Spanish idioms. 

BARBARA MATULKA 
New YorxK UNIVERSITY 
J. L. Russo, Elementary Italian Grammar, D. C. Heath & Co., New York, N. Y., 

1927, 342 pp. 

The steadily growing number of students taking up the study of Italian in our 
institutions has served to reveal more clearly than ever before the great dearth of 
reliable texts for the teaching of Italian. The situation was really becoming acute 
and discouraging both for student and teacher. However, with the publication of 
Russo’s Elementary Italian Grammar, we now have, at last, something that compares 
favorably with the more successful texts employed in French and Spanish. Here 
is a book that presents the fundamentals of Italian simply, clearly and with a mini- 
mum amount of exceptions. The vocabulary on the whole is well chosen; the 
lessons are well graded and balanced. The introduction of the conjugation of verbs 
in the early lessons is an excellent innovation. Verbs are the fulcrum of a language 
and the sooner the student learns them, the better. 
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For a language like the Italian, with its many diversified rules and opinions 
concerning them, Dr. Russo seems to have rendered Italian grammar comparatively 
simple for the student to understand. Teachers with whom the writer has spoken 
and who have used this new text in their classes during the present summer, are 
unanimous in the belief that it is now one of the best texts available. There are a 
few errors, and exception could be taken to the manner in which certain material 
is presented, but these are faults which may be easily remedied in a second edition. 
All in all, Russo’s Elementary Italian Grammar is something that teachers of Italian 
have been desiring for a long time. Here, finally, is an up-to-date authoritative 
text that will contribute materially to make the study of Italian more simple and 
more enjoyable both for teachers and students, 


P. M. Riccio 
CoLuMBIA UNIVERSITY 


ROMANCE LINGUISTICS IN 1926! 
(ConcLusIon) 


VII.—Language Groups: Old French and Provencal 

Abrahams, P., Baudri de Bourgueil, Les Geuvres poétiques (1046-1130), éd. crit. pub. 
d’aprés le man. du Vatican, Paris, Champion, 1926, LX-407 pp. 

Aebischer, P., Fragments de Moralités, farces et mystéres retrouvés a Fribourg, Ro LI, 
pp. 511-27. 

Allen, L., De l’Hermite e del Jougleour, Paris, Solsona, 1925, 81 pp. (Diss. de Chicago): 
cf. RPFL XXXVIII, p. 84. 

Anderson, F., Illustrations of Early French Literature, 1100-1600, Boston, Ginn & 
Co., 1926, XIII-129 pp.: rev. by T. A. Jenkins, MLJ XI, pp. 58-0. 

Angelet-Hustache, J., Traité sur l’amour de Dieu, comp. vers 1430 par un clerc anon. 
de l’Univ. de Vienne, pub. d’aprés le man. all. de Bale, Paris, Champion, 1926, 
62 pp. (Thése de la Fac. des Lett. de l’Univ. de Paris). 

Anglade, J., Le Troubadour N’At de Mons et les Leys d’Amors, Ro LI, pp. 414-22; 
Onomastique des Leys d’Amors (ed. Gatien-Arnoult), Index Nominum et Rerum, 
RLR LXIII, VII® sér., III, I-LX, pp. 69-82. 

Appel, C., Bernart de Ventadorn, Can la frej’aura venta, ZRP XLV, pp. 608-13; 
Bernhart von Ventadorn, Ausgewdhlte Lieder, Halle, Niemeyer, 1926, XII-—48 
pp., and 2 maps, 1.60 M. (Samml. roman. Ubungst. VII). 

Armstrong, E. C., The French Metrical Versions of Barlaam and Josaphat, with 
especial reference to the termination in Gui de Cambrai, Princeton—Paris, 1922, 
103 pp. (Ell. Mon. 10): rev. by C. Appel, ZRP XLV, pp. 359-66; The Authorship 
of the Vengement Alixandre and of the Venjance Alixandre, Princeton Univ. Pr., 
1926, XIII-55 pp., $1.00 (Ell. Mon. 19). 

Bayot, A., Fragments d’un recueil de motets frangais, Rev. Belge de Phil. et d’Hist. V, 
Pp. 514-19. 

Bell, A., Le Lai d’Haveloc and Gaimar’s Haveloc Episode, Manchester, The Univ. of 
Manchester, 1926 (?), 268 pp. 


1 The first part of this Bibliography appeared in the RoMANIC REVIEW, vol. 
XVIII, no. 3, pp. 278-291. In it were included the following divisions: I. General; II. 
Vulgar and Mediaeval Latin; 111. Phonology; IV. Syntax; V. Etymology, Vocabulary 
and Style; V1. Dictionaries. 
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Benoit, F., Recueil des actes des comtes de Provence appartenant a la maison de Barcelone- 
Alphonse II et Raimond Bérenger V (1196-1245), Monaco-Paris, A. Picard, 
1925, 2 v. (coll. de text. pour serv. a l’hist. de la Provence, publ. sous les auspices 
de S.A.S., le prince Louis II de Monaco): rev. by R. Busquet, Bibl. de i’Ec. des 
Chart. LXXXVII, pp. 166-73. 

Boissonade, P., Du Nouveau sur la Chanson de Roland, Paris, Champion, 1923, VI-520 
pp.: rev. by W. Schulz, ASNSL 150, pp. 122-9. 

Bolte, J., Les joyeuses aventures, ein franz. Schwankbuch des 16 Jh’s, ASNSL 150, 
pp. 220-7. 

Bonet, H., L’Apparicion Maistre Jehan de Meun et le Somnium super materia scis- 
matis, ed. by I. Arnold, publ. de l’Univ. de Strasbourg, fasc. XXVIII, Paris, 
Les Belles Lettres, 1926, LX XVI-137 pp. 

Boyers, H., Cleavage in Bertrand de Born and Dante, MPhil XXIV, pp. 1-3. 

Brein, J. A., Einige seltene franzésische Druckwerke des 16 Jh's in der Miinchener 
Hof- und Staats-Bibl., ZFSL XLVIII, pp. 137-40. 

Breuer, H., Jaufre: Ein altprovenzalischer Abenteurroman des XIII Jh’s, Halle, 
Niemeyer, Géttingen, Vanderhoeck und Ruprecht, 1925, LXIII—446 pp., 30 M. 
(Gesell. fiir roman. Lit. XLVI): rev. by H. J. Chaytor, MLR XXI, p. 455; 
Zum Thomasleben des Guernes von Pont Sainte-Maxence, ZRP XLVI, pp. 77-80; 
Berichtungen zur Ausgabe des ‘ Jaufre,, ZRP XLVI, pp. 80-1; Hunbaut, Altfrans. 
Artusroman des XIII Jh’'s, nach W. Foerster’s Abschr. der einz. Chantilly- 
Handschr. zum erst. Male krit. bearb. von J. Stiirzinger, hrsg. v. H. Br., Halle, 
Niemeyer, 1926 (?), XXVII-204 pp.: rev. by A. Langfors, Ro LI, pp. 443-6. 

Brown, A. C. L., Did Chrétien Identify the Grail with the Mass? MLN XLI, pp. 226-33. 

Brown, C., A Thirteenth-Century Manuscript at Maidstone, MLR XXI, pp. 1-12, 


ad 


Briicker, F., Die Blasinstrumente in der altfranzésischen Literatur, Giessen, Ludwigstr. 
Roman. Sem., 1926, 81 pp. (Giess. Beitr. z. roman. Phil., 19). 

Brunel, C., Les plus anciennes chartes en langue provengale, Rec. des piéces orig. 
ant. au XIII® s., publ. avec une ét. morph., Paris, Picard, 1926, LXIII-—497 pp., 
100 fr.; la Fille du Comte de Ponthieu, Nouvelle du XIII s., Paris, Champion, 
1926, XIV-6o pp., 5 fr. (Class. frang. du moyen 4ge, 52). 

Calmette, J., & Durville, G., Philippe de Commynes, Mémoires, T. III, Paris, Cham- 
pion, 1925, 442 pp. (Class. de l’Hist. de France au Moyen Age, T. VI). 

Cambridge Anglo-Norman Texts: Ed. by O. H. Prior. Poem on the Assumption, ed. 
by J. P. Strachey; Poem on the Day of Judgment, ed. by H. J. Chaytor; Divisiones 
Mundi, ed. by O. H. Prior, Cambridge Univ. Pr., 1924, 66 pp.: rev. by E. C. 
Fawtier, MLR XXI, pp. 91-3. 

Chamard, H., Le Mystére d’Adam, texte du man. de Tours et trad. nouv., Paris, 
Colin, 1925, XI—100 pp.: cf. E. Faral, Ro LI, p. 478. 

Champion, P., Le manuscrit d'auteur du Petit Jehan de Saintré, avec les notes auto- 
graphes d’Antoine de la Sale, Paris, Champion, 1926 (?), 8 pp., 15 fr. 

Champion, P., & Desonay, F., Antoine de la Sale, Le Petit Jehan de Saintré (1390- 
1464), Paris, Ed. du Trianon, 1926 (?), 300 pp., 140 fr. 

Charles d’Orléans, Poésies, Paris, Le Livre francais, Piazza, 1926, XIX-167 pp., 
les Chefs-d’CEuvre de la poés. franc. (le texte de l’ouvr. a été établi, par les 
soins d’Albert Pamphlet, la décor. a été gravée d’aprés les dessins de Pierre 
Courtois). 

Charlier, G., La plus ancienne chanson wallonne, Acad. royale de lang. et de litt. frang. , 
Bull. IV, 6, May. 
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Chaytor, H. J., Les Chansons de Perdigon, Paris, Champion, 1926, X-74 pp., 6 fr. 
(Class. franc. du moyen 4ge, 53). 

Clement, N. H., The Influence of the Arthurian Romances on the Five Books of Rabelais, 
Berkeley, Cal., 1926, pp. 147-257 (Univ. of Cal. Publ. in Mod. Phil., vol. 12, 
no. 3). 

Cohen, G., Un Grand romancier au XII* siecle: Crestiien de Troies, sa vie et son euvre, 
Rev. des Cours et confér. 27, pp. 301-22; Le Libre de conduite du régisseur et le 
compte des dépenses pour le Mystere de la Passion joué @ Mons en 1501 (Publ. de 
la Fac. des Lett. de l’Univ. de Strasbourg, fasc. XXIII), Strasbourg et Paris, 
Librairie Istra, London, H. Milford, 1925, CXXVIII-728 pp., 90 fr.: rev. by 
L. Brandin, MLR XXI, pp. 449-50; J. Plattard, Rev. du 16¢ S. XIII, pp. 
154-7; M. Roques, Ro LI, pp. 470-1; L. Jordan, ZFSL XLVIII, pp. 346-8. 

Cons, L., L’auteur de Pathelin, Princeton—Paris, 1926, [X-179 pp. (Ell. Mon. 19). 

Cooper, A. J., Le Pélerinage de Charlemagne, publ. avec un gloss., Paris, Lahure, 
1925, XVI-101 pp.: cf. M. Roques, Ro LI, p. 477. 

Crescini, V., Manuale per l’avviamento agli studi provenzali. Introd. gramm., Crest. 
e gloss., 3a ed. migl., Milano, Hoepli, 1926, XXIII-493 pp., 44 L.; Per il test 
d'una delle canzoni di Bernart de Ventadorn (Qan \’erba fresca), HMPidal III, 
pp. 103-26. 

Crosland, J., The Conception of ‘Mesure’ in Some Mediaeval Poets, MLR XXI, pp. 
380-4; Raoul de Cambrai, transl. by J. C., London, Chatto and Windus, 5 s. 
(Med. Libr.). 

de Kok, B. L., Guibourc et quelques autres figures de femmes dans les plus anciennes 
Chansons de geste, Amsterdam diss., Paris, Les Presses Univ., 1926. 

Droz, E., Les Fortunes et Adversitez de Jean Regnier, Paris, Champion, 1923 (Soc. 
des anc. textes frang.): rev. by L. Karl, ZRP XLVI, pp. 92-3; Alain Chartier, 
Le Quadriloge invectif, Paris, Champion, 1923, XI-74 pp.: rev. by F. Heucken- 
kamp, LGRP XLVII, pp. 106-10. 

Durand-Malphettes, Raymond de Miravel, Albi, Imp. du Sud-Ouest, 1926, 58 pp. 

Edwards, B., Classification of the Mss. of Gui de Cambrai’s Vengement Alixandre, 
Princeton Univ. Press, 1926, VII-51 pp., 80 cts. (Ell. Mon. 20). 

Evans, J., & Studer, P., Saint Joan of Orleans, Scenes from the Mystere d'Orléans, 
tr. and ed., New York, Oxford Press, 1926, XX XI-191 pp., $2.50. 

Faral, E., Le Fabliau latin au moyen age, Ro L, pp. 320-85; Gormond et Isembard, 
Ro LI, pp. 481-510; Les arts poétiques du XII* et du XIII* siecle; rech. et doc. 
sur la tech. litt. du moyen-ge (Bibl. de l’Ec. des Hautes Et. sc. histor. et phil. 
238), Paris, Champion, 1924, XVI-384 pp.: rev. by A. W. de Groot, N XI, 
pp. 226-7. 

Foulet, L., Jean Renart, Galeran de Bretagne, roman du XIII* s., Paris, Champion, 
1926 (?), 19 fr. 

Frenken, G., Wunder und Taten der Heiligen, Miinchen, 1925, pp. XX XI-234, F. 
Bruckmann, 9 M. (Biich. des Mittel. hrsg. v. F. von der Leyen, I): cf. T. F. 
Crane, MLN XLI, pp. 546-9. 

Gennrich, F., Der Chansonnier d’Arras, ZRP XLVI, p. 325; Zu den altfranzésischen 
Rotrouengen, ZRP XLVI, pp. 335-41; Die altfranzésische Liederhandschrift, 
London, Brit. Mus., Egerton 274, ZRP XLV, pp. 402-44; Der musikalische 
Vortrag des alifranzésischen Chanson de geste, Halle, Niemeyer, 1923, 40 pp.; 
Die altfranzésische Rotrouenge, Literarhistor.-musikwissenschaftl. Studie II, 
Halle, Niemeyer, 1925, 84 pp.: rev. by Miiller-Blattau, ZRP XLV, pp. 382-4; 
P. Fouché, RLR LXIII, VII sér., T. III, X-XII, pp. 168-70. 
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7 M., Halle, Niemeyer (Samml. kurz. Lehr. der roman. Spr. und Lit. IX). 
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Hoepffner, E., La tradition manuscrite des Lais de Marie de France, N XII, pp. 1-10; 
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Holbrook, R. T., Etudes et aventures patheliniennes, Et. franc., cahier 6, pp. 7-25. 
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342-55- 

Nunes, J. J., Cantigas d’Amigo dos trovadores galego—portugueses, v. 11, Coimbra, 
Imp. da Univ., 1926, XVI-471 pp. (Bibl. de Escr. Port., ser. A): rev. by A. F. G. 
Bell, MLR XXI, pp. 457-8. 
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Nykl, A. R., El rrekontamiento del rrey Alisandre; an Aljamiado Text, 1926 (?), 
Chicago thesis in abstract. 

Old Spanish Ballads, Macmillan Company (Agent for Cambridge Univ. Pr.), 1926, 
VI-43 pp., 60 cts. 

Ortiz, F., Del lenguaje verndculo de Cuba ‘pringar,’ Archivos del Folklore Cubano, 
Habana, 1926, II, pp. 68-71. 

Pagés, A., Commentaire des poésies d’ Auzias March, Paris, Champion, 1925, XVI-162 
pp. (Bibl. de l’Ec. des Hautes Et., fas. 247): rev. by E. Bourciez, RH XXVII, 
pp. 387-9. 

Palencia, A. G., La Huella del Leén, RFE XIII, pp. 39-59. 

Paz y Melia, A., Una poesia siciliana de 1402, HMPidal III, pp. 99-102. 

Pérez de Urbel, J., Origen de los Himnos Mozdérabes, RH XXVIII, pp. 5-21, 113-39, 
209-45, 305-20. 

Pietsch, K., Spanish Grail Fragments, El Libro de Joseph Abarimatia, La Estoria de 
Merlin, Langarote (Mod. Phil. Mon. of the Univ. of Chicago), V. I: Texts (1924), 
XXXVII-89 pp.; V. II: Commentary (1925), XIV-255 pp., Chicago, Univ. of 
Chicago Pr.: rev. by L. Spitzer, LGRP XLVII, pp. 366-7; P. Bohigas, RFE 
XIII, pp. 67-70; F. Kriiger, ASNSL 151, pp. 155-7; K. Sneyders de Vogel, 
N XI, p. 293; G. Cirot, RH XXVIII, pp. 186-8; Zur spanischen Grammatik aus 
einem Komentar zu den Spanischen Gralfragmenten, HMPidal I, pp. 33-47. 

Poema de Mio Cid. Puesto en romance vulgar y lenguaje moderno por P. Salinas, 
Madrid, Caro Raggio, 1926, 183 pp., 5 ptas (Musas lejanas, Mitos, cuentos, 
leyendas, VIII, Bibl. de la Rev. de Occid.): rev. by D. Alonso, RFE XIII, pp. 
193-4. 

Portal, F., La lingua basca, Pref. di G. Sergi, 1926, XVI-127 pp., 10 L., Milano, 
Hoepli (Manuali). 

Rokseth, P., Terminologie de la Culture des Céréales @ Majorque, V. XV de la Bibl. 
fil. de |’Inst. de la Llengua cat., Barcelona, Palau de la Diputacié, 1923 (en 
réalité 1925), 216 pp.: rev. by P. Fouché, RLR LXIII, VII sér., T. III, X—XII. 
p. 170. 

Romances del Cid, hrsg. von A. Giinther, Frankfurt a.M., Diesterweg, 1926, 34 pp. 

Romances viejos castellanos, Madrid, ed. Voluntad, 1925, 99 pp., 1.75 ptas (Letr. Esp.). 

Schuchardt, H., Primitiae linguae vasconum. Einf. ins Baskische, Halle, 1923: 
rev. by H. Urtel, LGRP XLVII, pp. 294-5. 

Smith, P. F., Esta es la translacién del psalterio que fizo Maestro Herman el Aleman; 
segund cuemo esta en el ebraygo, 1926 (?) (Chicago thesis in abstract). 

Solalinde, A. G., Alfonso X el Sabio, T. II, Madrid, 1926 (?); La primera versién 
espaiiola de ‘El Purgatorio de San Patricio’ y la difusién de estaleyenda en Espafia, 
HMPidal II, pp. 219-57. 

Thomas, H., Short Title Catalogues of Portuguese Books Printed Before 1601, Now in 
the British Museum, RH LXV, no. 148, pp. 265-315. 

de Urejia y Smenjaud, R., & Bonilla y San Martin, A., Obras del maestro Jacobo de la 
Leyes, jurisconsulto del siglo XII, Madrid, Editorial, Reus, 1925, XXV-—411 pp., 
25 ptas: rev. by G. Cirot, RH XXVIII, pp. 182-4. 

Urquijo, J. de, Concordancias vizcainas, HMPidal II, pp. 93-8. 

Vasquez, H., El idioma castellano en el Ecuador, Quito, Imp. y Enc. Nacionales, 1926 
(?), 33 pp. (Publ. de la Bibl. Nac. de Quito). 

Vergara, G. M., Cuatro mil palabras no incluidas en el Diccionario de la RAE (dec. 
quinta ed.), Madrid, Sucesores de Rivadeneyra, 1926 (?), 194 pp. 
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Wagner, M., Los dialectos judeoespafioles de Karaferia, Kastoria y Brusa, HMPidal 
II, pp. 193-203; Os Judeus Hispano-Portugueses e a sua Lingua, no Oriente, na 
Holanda e na Alemanha (S.A. aus Arquivo de historia e bibliografia, v. 1), Coimbra, 
Imp. da Univ., 1926 (?), 18 pp. 


X.—Language Groups: Italian 

Bartoldi, V., Vocabolari e atlanti dialetti (extr. de la Rev. della Soc. fil. friulana, V, 
fasc. 2), Udine, 1924, 24 pp. et 4 cartes: rev. by P. Fouché, RLR LXIII, VII 
sér., T. III, X--XII, pp. 163-4. 

Bartoli, M., Ultime reliquie friulane di Muggia, AGI XX, pp. 166-71. 

Cécola, F., Vocabolario dialettale biscegliese-italiano, con note fil. delle voci difficile 
interpretazione, Trani, Tip. edit. Paganelli, 1925, 227 pp., 11 L. 

Del Lungo, I., Per la lingua d'Italia, un vecchio accad. della Crusca Seconda ed., 
aggiunt. ‘La Crusca e il suo Vocabolario,’ lett. all’Univ. pop. di Firenze, Bologna, 
N. Zanichelli, 1925, 235 pp., 9.50 L. 

Frascino, S., Testi italiani antichi, Halle, Niemeyer, 1925, 54 pp. (Samml. Roman. 
Ubungstexte, V), 1.60 M. 

Goidanich, P. G., Sul giudizio di Dante intorno al dialetto romagnolo e bolognese, 
AGI XX, pp. 109-26. 

Grassi, G., Il dialetto di Martina Franca, Parte I, Fonetica Martina Franca, Aquarae 
Dragonetti, 1925, 92 pp. 

Labande-Jeanroy, T., La question de la langue en Italie, fasc. 27 des Pub. de la Fac. 
des Lettr. de Strasbourg, 1925, 264 pp.; La question de la langue en Italie de 
Baretti 2 Manzoni, Paris, Champion, 1925, XIV—135 pp.: cf. RPFL XXXVIII, 
p. 75; J. J. Salverda de Grave, N XI, pp. 287-8. 

Rohlfs, G., Griechen und Romanen in Unteritalien, ein Beitrag zur Geschichte der 
unteritalienischen Grdzitét, Bibl. dell’Archiv. Roman., sér. II, v. VII, 1924, 
VIII-178 pp.: rev. by J. Jud, Ro LI, pp. 599-604; ZRP XLVI, p. 112. 

Rosman, E., Vocabolarietto Veneto Giuliano (Lingua e dialetto Nr. 4-5), Roma, 
Maglione e Strini, 1922, XV—142 pp.: rev. by R. Riegler, LGRP XLVII, pp. 
39-41. 

Schiaffini, A., Testi Fiorentini del Dugento e dei primi del Trecento, con introd. annot. 
ling. et gloss., Firenze, G. C. Sansoni, 336 pp. (Autori class. e doc. di lingua 
pubbl. dalla r. Accad. della Crusca), 1926, 90 L. 

Skok, P., Piccolo contributo allo studio del veglioto, AGI XX, pp. 127-31. 

Sorbelli, A., Inventari det manoscritti delle biblioteche d’ Italia, V. XXXIV, 1926 (?), 
80 L. 

Sorrento, L., I dialetti d'Italia e le tradizioni popolari, Vigevano, Arti graf., Frat. 
Valvassori, 1925 (S.A. aus Educ. Naz. Aug.-Sept., 1925). 

Thornton, H. H., The Poems Ascribed to King Enszio, Speculum 1, pp. 398-409; 
The Poems Ascribed to Frederick II and ‘ Rex Fredericus,’ Speculum 1, pp. 87-100. 

Zaccaria, D. E., Una parola malese e una indiana; loro storia et loro fortuna in Europa 
e segnatamente in Italia, Modena, Tip. Immacolata Concezione, 1925, 21 pp., 
3L. 

XI.—Language Groups: Miscellaneous 

Gadéla, W., Die Canzun de soing Placi e soing Sigisbert, Roman. Forsch. XL, 2, pp. 
227-50. 

Iordan, I., Rumdnische Toponomastik, T. I., Bonn und Leipzig, Kurt Schroeder, 1924, 
117 pp. (Veréffentlichungen des roman. Auslandsinstituts des Rhein. Friedrich 
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Wilhelms-Univ., Bonn, Band 6, 1): rev. by P. Fouché, RLR LXIII,&VII sér., 
T. III, X-XII, pp. 161-2. 

Lutta, C. M., Der Dialekt von Bergiin und seine Stellung innerhalb der rétoromanischen 
Mundarten Graubiindens, Beihefte zur ZRP, Heft 71, Halle, Niemeyer, 1923, 
XVI-356 pp.: rev. by E. Richter, NS XXXIV, pp. 468-70. 

Pascu, G., La Philologie roumaine dans les pays germaniques et en France, 1774-1922, 
Leipzig, O. Harrassowitz, 1923, 71 pp.: cf. P. Fouché, RLR LXIII, VII sér, 
T. III, X-XII, p. 166. 


ADDENDA 


VII.—Old French and Provengal 


Bédier, J., Commentaires sur la Chanson de Roland, suivies d’un glossaire complet de 
tous les mots du vieux texte, Paris, H. Piazza, 1926 (?), 539 pp., 40 fr. 

Brinsmade, C., Verse Enjambement in Old Provengal Poetry, Yale Univ. doct. diss., 
1926, II-202 pp. (unpublished). 

Buffum, D. L., Le Roman de la Violette, A Critical Text, Paris, Soc. des anc. textes 
(In press). 

Caxton, W., The Book of the Ordre of Chyualry. Translated and printed by W. C., 
from a French Version of Ramén Lull’s ‘“‘Le Libre del Ordre de Cauayleria,” 
together with Adam Loutfut’s Scottish Transcript. (Harleian MS. 6149.) Ed. 
by A. T. P. Byles, Early Eng. Text Soc., London, Milford, 1926 (?), LX VIII-143 
pp., 15 s. 

Comfort, W. W., The Quest of the Holy Grail, London, J. M. Dent and Sons, 1926 (a 
translation). 

Gilson, E., and Théry, G., Archives d'histoire doctrinale et littéraire du moyen Gge, 
année 1926-1927, Paris, Vrin, 1926, 350 pp., 40 fr. 

Golther, W., Parzival und der Gral in der Dichtung des Mittelalters und der Neuzeit, 
Stuttgart, Metzler, 1925, VI-372 pp. 

Hard, K., Sur les dieux des Sarrasins dans les chansons de geste du XII* siecle. 1. 
Les dieux des Sarrasins, 1. Provenance, Uppsala, Almqvist et Wiksell, 1926, 98 pp. 

Haskell, D. S., Provengal Literature and Language Including the Local History of 
Southern France, a List of References in the New York Public Library, Compiled 
by D. S. H., New York, N. Y. Publ. Libr., 1925, 885 pp. 

Krappe, A. H., Un Paralléle oriental de la légende de l’empereur Trajan et du pape 
Grégoire le Grand, Le Moyen Age, XXXVI, pp. 85-92. 

Lauer, Ph., Nithard, Histoire des fils de Louis le Pieux, ed. et trad., Paris, Champion, 
1926, XX~-172 pp., avec un fasc. des Serments de Strasbourg (Class. de l'Hist. 
de France au m. 4., VII). 

Loomis, R. S., Celtic Myth and Arthurian Romance, Columbia Univ. Pr., 1926 (?), $6.00. 

Moore, O. H., The Young King, Henry Plantagenet (1155-1183), in History, Literature, 
and Tradition, Columbus, 1925, Ohio State Univ. Stud., v. II, no. 12 (Dec. 30, 
1925, Contrib. in lang. and lit. 3), VIII—107 pp. 

Nitze, W. A., Robert de Boron: Roman de l’Estoire dou Graal (Class. frang. du m. 4.). 

Patch, H. R., Chaucer and Medieval Romance, Essays in Memory of Barrett Wendell, 
Cambridge, 1926. 

Perrier, J. L., Le Sidge de Barbastre, Paris, Champion, 1926, VIII-280 pp., 15 Fr. 
(Class. franc. du m. &. 54). 

Porter, A. K., Leonesque Romanesque and Southern France, Art Bulletin VIII, no. 4. 

Schlauch, M., French Romance in Early Flemish Prints, Germanic Review I, pp. 168- 
81. 
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Shepard, W. P., The Oxford Provengal Chansonnier, Princeton Univ. Pr., Elliott Mon. 
21, 1927, XX-251 pp.; La Passion provengale du Manuscrit Didot, Paris, Soc. 
des anc. textes franc. 

Sherwood, M. M., Christine de Pisan, Vassar Quarterly IX, pp. 314-28. 

Thompson, J. W., The Manuscripts of Einhard’s Vita Karoli and the Matter of Roland, 
Mélanges d'Histoire Offerts 2 Henri Pirenne 11, Brussels, 1926, pp. 519-32. 
Thompson, N. A., A Further Study of the Romance of the Rose, Stanford Univ. doct. 

diss. 

Tobler, A., and Lommatzsch, E., Alifranzésisches Worterbuch, Lig. 10, Bd. 2, Sp. 129- 
320, Berlin, Weidmann, 1926, 6 M. 


1X.— Spanish 

Cirot, G., Anecdotes ou legendes sur l'époque d’ Alphonse VIII, BHi XXVIII, pp. 
246-59. 

Entwisle, W. J., The Arthurian Legend in the Literatures of the Spanish Peninsula, 
London and Toronto, 1925: rev. by Pedro Bohigas, RFE XIII, pp. 294-302; E. 
G. Gardner, MLR XXI, pp. 333-5. 

Giese, W., Waffen nach der spanischen Literatur des 12. und 13. Jhrs., Hamburg, 1925, 
IX-133 pp. (Mitteil. u. Abhandl. aus dem Gebiet der rom. Phil. veréffent. v. 
Sem. fiir rom. Spr. und Kult. VI). 

Guerrieri Crocetti, C., La leggenda di Rodrigo, Contributo allo studio dell’ epopea 
spagnuola, NSM II, pp. 5-64. 

Krappe, A. H., The Legend of Rodrick, Last of the Visigoth Kings and the Ermanarich 
Cycle, Heidelberg, C. Winter, 1923, 64 pp., 2 M.: rev. by W. Suchier, ASNSL 
150, pp. 259-61; Une version orientale de la légende de Rodrigue, dernier roi 
visigoth, BHi XXVIII, pp. 176-9. 

Menéndez Pidal, R., El rey Rodrigo en la literatura, Madrid, Tip. de la Rev. de Arch. 
Bibl. y Museos, 1924-1925, 247 pp.: rev. by G. Cirot, BHi XXVIII, pp. 381-2; 
Floresta de leyendas heroicas espafiolas. Rodrigo, el uiltimoGodo,T.1. La Edad 
Media: rev. by F. Callcott, RRQ XVII, pp. 269-71, and T. II, Madrid, Edit. 
La Lectura, 1926, 258 pp. (Clas. Cast.): rev. by J. M. Aguado, CT XXXIV, p. 
427; E. Gémez de Baquero, La transformacién de una leyenda, El Sol, 13 of nov., 
1926. 

Montesinos, J. F., Una cuestién de amor en comedias antiguas espafiolas, RFE XIII, 
pp. 280-83. 

Pauldan, H. A., La fille épouse le meurtrier de son pére, remarques sur quelques 
‘romances’ danois et espagnols, RFE XIII, pp. 262-78. 

Sénchez-Albornoz, C., Estampas de la vida en Leén durante el siglo X, Madrid, Tip. de 
la Rev. de Arch., 1926, XV-211 pp., 2d ed.: rev. by Galo Sanchez, RFE XIII, 
Ppp. 302-3. 

Zingarelli, N., Per la genesi del Poema del Cid, 1925, 22 pp. (S.-A. aus Rendiconti del 
R. Istituto Lomardo di sc. e lett., v. 58, fasc. 16-20). 


X.—Iitalian 
Krappe, A. H., La Leggenda della Bocca della verita, Nuovi Studi Med. II, pp. 119-24. 
Loomis, R. S., Romance and Epic in the Romanesque Art of Italy, Nuovi Studi Med. I1. 
Rajna, P., Proemio a La Geste Francor di Venezia, Facs. in Fototipia, publ. sotto gli 
Ausp. del Min. della Pubbl. Istr. per cura della Direzione della Bibl. Marciana, 
Milan-Rome, Bestetti & Tumminelli, n.d., 1926 (?). 
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Abbreviations of Publications 
AG Archivio Glottologico Italiano, Torino. 
ASNSL = Archiv fiir das Studium der neueren Sprachen und Literaturen, Brunsvick- 
Berlin. 
BAE Boletin de la Real Academia Espaiiola, Madrid. 
BduC Bulletin du Cange, Paris (Archivum Latinitatis Medii Aevi). 
BDC Bulleti de Dialectologta Catalana, Barcelona. 
BHi Bulletin Hispanique, Bordeaux. 
GRM Germanisch-romanische Monatsschrift, Heidelberg. 
HMPidal Homenaje ofrecido a Menéndez Pidal, 3 vols., Madrid. 
LGRP Literaturblatt fiir germanische und romanische Philologie, Leipzig. 
MLJ Modern Language Journal, New York. 
MLN Modern Language Notes, Baltimore. 
MLR Modern Language Review, Cambridge, England. 
MPhil Modern Philology, Chicago. 
N Neophilologus, Groningen, The Hague. 
PhilQ Philological Quarterly, lowa City, Iowa. 
PMLA Publications of the Modern Language Association of America, Bryn Mawr. 
RFE Revista de Filologta Espafiola, Madrid. 
RH Revue Hispanique, Paris. 
RPFL Revue de philologie frangaise et de littérature, Paris. 
RLR Revue des langues romanes, Montpellier. 
Ro Romania, Paris. 
RRQ THE Romanic Review, New York. 
SPhil Studies in Philology, North Carolina. 


ZFEU Zeitschrift fiir franzésischen und englischen Unterricht, Berlin. 
ZRP Zeitschrift fiir romanische Philologie, Halle. 
ZFSL Zeitschrift fiir franzésische Sprache und Literatur, Jena und Leipzig. 


PAULINE TAYLOR 
WASHINGTON SQUARE COLLEGE, 


NEw York UNIVERSITY 


Books AND PAMPHLETS RECEIVED 
I. General 
The Americana Annual. Ed. by A. H. McDannald, N. Y., Americana Corporation, 

1927, 917 pp. 

Contains articles on “Literature in 1926” (pp. 503-506) by Donald Douglas 
and “Philology’’ (pp. 680-691) by J. L. Gerig. 

The New International Year Book . . . for . . . 1926, edited by H. T. Wade, N. Y., 

Dodd Mead & Co., 1927, 799 pp. 

Contains articles on French literature by A. Schinz (pp. 292-296); Spanish 
Literature by J. D. Fitz-Gerald (pp. 697-699); and Modern Philology by J. L. 
Gerig (pp. 592-597). 

H. G. Doyle, Doctors’ Degrees in Modern Languages, 1925-26. Repr. fr. Mod. Lang. 

Journal, XI, 1926, pp. 38-40. 

Books Abroad, I, no. 2, Norman, Univ. of Oklahoma, April, 1927, 54 pp.; no. 3, July, 

1927, 96 pp. 

E. Goggio, Modern Languages and International Relations. Repr. fr. The School, 

XV, 1926, pp. 215-218. 
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M. H. Liddell, The Physical Characteristics of Speech Sound—III, Bull. No. 28, 

Purdue Univ., Engineering Depts., Lafayette, Ind., 1927, 66 pp. 

Dealing with the energy frequency ratios of English vowels, fundamental 
principles underlying these investigations, and the energy-frequency ratios of English 
diphthongs. 

P. M. Groth, Kulturwandel und Bedeutungswandel, Rudolstadt, Manicke und Jahn, 

1926, 37 pp. 

Charles Callet, Le Mystere du langage. Les sons primitifs et leurs évolutions, Paris, 

Maisonneuve, 1926, 102 pp. 

Roland G. Kent, The Textual Criticism of Inscriptions, Philadelphia, Ling. Soc. of 

Am., 1926, 76 pp. 

Howard College Bulletin, LXXXV, No. 3 (June, 1927), Birmingham, Ala., 29 pp. 
A. H. Krappe, The Legend of the Death of William Rufus in the “ Historia Ecclesiastica” 

of Ordericus Vitalis. Overdruk uit Neophilologus, 1926, pp. 46-48. 

A. H. Krappe, The Story of Iason and Medeia. Repr. fr. Folk-Lore, London, XXVI, 

1925, pp. 308-321. 

Bruno Migliorini, Dal nome proprio al nome comune, Genéve, Olschki, 1927, 357 pp. 

(Bibl. dell’ “‘ Archivum Romanicum,”’ Serie II, Vol. 13). 

Academia Pro Interlingua, Cavaretto-Torino, 1927, pp. 49-72 (Anno 1927, n. 3). 
Suzanne Strowska, Légendes polonaises, Paris, Blond et Gay, 1927, 215 pp. 
Wilhelm Giese, Anthologie der geistigen Kultur auf der Pyrendenhalbinsel ( Mittelalter). 

Mit Erlauterungen und Glossar, Hamburg—Berlin, Hanseatische Verlagsanstalt, 

1927, XV-375 pp., 9 plates, 1 map. 


II. Celtic 


J. D. Prince, Hvad Verden Skylder Kelterne. Szrtryk af Gads Danske Magasin, 
1926, pp. 129-138. 

R. S. Loomis, Celtic Myth and Arthurian Romance, N. Y., Columbia Univ. Press, 
1927, XII-371 pp. 

The vital contribution which Arthurian romance makes to the study of Irish 
and Welsh mythology. 

W. J. Entwistle, The Arthurian Legend in the Literature of the Spanish Peninsula, 
London, J. M. Dent, 1925, VI-271 pp. 

An interesting and exhaustive research in the introduction, history and influence 
of these romances in the Spanish Peninsula. 

Lucy A. Paton, Les Prophécies de Merlin, N. Y., Mod. Lang. Ass. of Am. Part I, 
Introduction and Text, 1926, XXX1X-496 pp. Part II, Studies in the Contents, 
1927, 405 pp. 

Aims to make available much unpublished material that illustrates a curious 
phase of human thought, and to present it with comment and inference in a form that 
may be of service to other students of mediaeval prophetic literature and Arthurian 
romance. 

C. H. Slover, Early Literary Channels between Britain and Ireland. Repr. fr. 
Univ. of Texas Studies in English, 6, 1926, pp. 5-52. 

A doctoral dissertation of the University of Chicago, in which the relations 
between Britain and Ireland preceding the twelfth century are investigated. 

C. H. Slover, William of Malmesbury’'s “Life of St. Patrick.” Repr. fr. Mod. Phil., 
XXIV, 1926, pp. 5-20. 
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A. H. Krappe, The Fighting Snakes in the “ Historia Britonum” of Nennius. Extr. 
de la Rev. Celt., Paris, XLIII, 1926, pp. 124-131. 

A. G. Solalinde, La primera versién espafiola de ‘‘ El Purgatorio de San Patricio” y 
la difusién de esta leyenda en Espaiia. Del Homenaje a Menéndez Pidal, Madrid, 
II, 1924, pp. 219-257. 

J. Baudis, Grammar of Early Welsh. Part I. Phonology. London, Oxford Univ. 
Press, 1924, VI-178 pp., $5.00. 


Ill. French 


Cargill Sprietsma, Etudes frangaises a l'étranger. Theses de lettres 2 Columbia Uni- 
versity. Extr. de la Rev. des Cours et Conf., 28, 1927, pp. 766-768. 

Eunice R. Goddard, Women’s Costume in the French Texts of the Eleventh and Twelfth 
Centuries, Baltimore, Johns Hopkins Press, 1927, 265 pp. 

A useful history of the terminology relating to women’s costume, which brings 
up to date the monograph of M. Winter published in 1886, 

La Chanson de Roland, commentée par Joseph Bédier de |’Académie Francaise, 
Paris, L’Edition d’Art, 1927, IV—527 pp. 

The distinguished critic discusses the following questions in this very important 
work: Problémes des origines, du milieu et du moment, de l’établissement du texte, 
la langue, la versification, etc. Pages 323-525 are devoted to a carefully prepared 
Glossary, Index of Proper Names, and Table of References. Indispensable to all 
those interested in Old French. 

Raoul de Cambrai, An Old French Feudal Epic, translated by Jessie Crosland, London, 
Oxford Univ. Press, 1926, XIV-178 pp., $1.85. 

E. S. Murrell, ‘‘Girart de Roussillon" and the ‘‘ Tristan” Poems, Chesterfield, Bales 
and Wilde, 1926, 208 pp. 

An attempt to determine the nature of the legend of Girart in its original form 
and a comparison of certain of its aspects with the Tristan poems. 

J. L. Perrier, La Siege de Barbastre, Paris, Champion, 1926, VIII-278 pp. 

Kurt Glaser, Altfranzésisches Lesebuch des spdteren Mittelalters, Halle, Niemeyer, 
1926, XII-208 pp., paper, 7 M.; bound, 9 M. 

Kristian von Troyes Yoain (Der Léwenritter). Textausgabe mit Einleitung, hrsg. 
von Wendelin Foerster, mit einem Nachtrag von Alfons Hilka, Halle, Niemeyer, 
1926, XLVIII-185 pp., 4 M. 

E. Brugger, Eigennamen in den Lais der Marie de France. Repr. fr. Zeitschr. fiir 
franzés. Sprache und Litt., XLIX, 1927, pp. 201-252; 381-484 (heft 7, 8). 

Amadas et Ydoine, Roman du XIII* siécle, édité par John R. Reinhard, Paris, 
Champion, 1926, X-295 pp. 

Bateman Edwards, A Classification of the Manuscripts of Gui de Cambrai’s ‘‘ Venge- 
ment Alixandre,” Elliott Monographs, No. 20, Princeton, N. J., Princeton Univ. 
Press, 1926, VI-53 pp. 

E. C. Armstrong, The Authorship of the “‘ Vengement Alixandre"’ and of the ‘‘ Venjance 
Alixandre,” Elliott Monographs, No. 19, Princeton, N. J., Princeton Univ. 
Press, 1926, XII-55 pp. 

Maurice Scéve, uvres poétiques complétes, réunies pour la premiére fois par B. 
CGuégan, Paris, Garnier, 1927, LX XVIII-335 pp. 

Contains notes on the life of Scéve, text of poems, glossary and bibliography. 
Jean Plattard, Etat présent des études ratelaisiennes, Paris, Les Belles Lettres, 1927, 

QI pp. (Etudes francaises, 12éme cahier). 
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A. Steiner, Glosses on Du Bellay. Repr. fr. Mod. Phil., XXIV, 1926, pp. 167-171. 

Frank L. Schoell, Etudes sur I’'humanisme continental en Angleterre @ la fin de la 
Renaissance, Paris, Champion, 1926, VII-268 pp. 

Studying M. Ficinus, L. Gyraldus, N. Comes, D. Erasmus, G. Xylander, H. 

Wolfius, H. Stephanus, and J. Spondanus. With a preface by Emile Legouis. 

G. L. van Roosbroeck, Corneille’s Early Theories. Overdruk uit Neophilologus, 1926, 
pp. 166-172. 

G. L. van Roosbroeck, Preciosity in Corneille’s Early Plays. Repr. fr. Philological 
Quarterly, VI, 1926, pp. 19-31. 

Eighteenth-Century French Plays. Edited by Clarence D. Brenner and Nolan R. 
Goodyear, N. Y., Century Co., 1927, XXIII-56 pp. 

15 French plays of which several have not been published heretofore in the 

United States. 

G. L. van Roosbroeck, Alzirette: An Unpublished Parody of Voitaire’s Alzire. Repr. 
fr. Publ. of Mod. Lang. Assoc. of Am., XLI, 1926, pp. 955-970. 

Barbara Matulka, Voltaire and the Queen of Prussia: A Letter Recovered. Repr. fr. 
Mod. Lang. Notes, XLII, 1927, pp. 394-95. 

A. Schinz, Bibliographie critique de Jean-Jacques Rousseau dans les cing derniéres 
années. Repr. fr. Mod. Lang. Notes, XLI, 1926, pp. 423-438. 

Rousseau: Der Mensch und sein Werk. UHrsgb. von Adalbert Hamel, Leipzig, G. 
Freytag, 1927, 88 pp. 

Paul Hazard, La Vie de Stendhal, Paris, Gallimard, 1927, 254 pp. 

A standard work displaying profound erudition and keen criticism. 

Cargill Sprietsma, Louis Bertrand, dit Aloysius Bertrand, 1807-1841, une vie roman- 
tique, Paris, Champion, 1926, XIII—262 pp. 

Cargill Sprietsma, Louis Bertrand, Ciuvres poétiques, Paris, Champion, 1926, XVI- 
136 pp. 

M. J. Rudwin, Mérimée and the Marvelous. Repr. fr. The French Quarterly, 1927, 
pp. 198-214. 

M. J. Rudwin, The Supernatural in French Literature. Repr. fr. Open Court, Chicago, 
XLI, 1927, pp. 173-176. 

Juanita H. Floyd, Les Femmes dans la vie de Balzac. Traduction et introd. de la 
Princesse Catherine Radziwill. Avec 17 lettres inéd. de Mme Hanska. Paris, 
Plon, 1927, XVIII-314 pp. 

Jay K. Ditchy, Le Theme de la mer chez les Parnassiens, Leconte de Lisle et Heredia, 
Paris, ‘Les Belles Lettres,” 1927, VI-118 pp. 

Marguerite Lips, Le Style indirect libre, Paris, Payot, 1926, 240 pp. 

Application of the linguistic theories of F. de Saussure and his school to literary 
style. 

Recueil de l’ Académie des Jeux Floraux, 1919, Toulouse, Douladoure, 1919, XXIX- 
331 pp. 

F. Strowski, Notice sur la vie et les travaux de M. Henri Joly (1839-1925). Paris, 
Institut de France, 1927, 24 pp. 

Mario Roques, Jules Gilliéron, 1854-1926. Notes biographiques et bibliographie. 
Extr. de l’Annuaire de I’ Ec. prat. des Hautes Etudes, Paris, 1926, 22 pp. 

Ben D. Wood, Comparative Study of the Vocabularies of Sixteen French Textbooks. 
Repr. fr. Mod. Lang. Journal, N. Y., XI, 1927, pp. 263-289. 

A. Schinz, L’Année littéraire 1926. Repr. fr. Mod. Lang. Journal, XI, 1927, pp. 
416-422. 
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Henriette Roumiguiére, Le Francais dans les relations diplomatiques. Berkeley, 
Univ. of Calif. Pubi. in Mod. Phil., 12, 1926, pp. 260-340. 

Mediterranea. Revue mensuelle, Paul Castéla, Directeur, I, Nos. 3-7, Nice, 16 
rue de Chateauneuf, 1927. 
An interesting provincial literary and artistic review. 

P. de La Rochelle, French Pronunciation and Phonetics, N. Y., Columbia Univ., 
Home Study Dept., 1927, IV-31 pp. 

P. de La Rochelle, First Year French, N. Y., Columbia Univ., Univ. Extension, 1927, 
X-108 pp. 

Jules Bois, Un grand ami de la France. Extr. de la Rev. Mondiale, 176, 1927, pp. 
397-399- 

Georges Bigot, France et Amérique. Extr. de la Rev. Mondiale, 177, 1927, pp. 187-192. 

O. Homberg, La Grande Injustice. La question des dettes interalliées. Paris, Grasset, 
1926, 73 pPp., 43e éd. 

Edouard Champion, Le Livre aux Etats-Unis. Extr. de la Revue des Deux Mondes, 
Paris, 1927, 35 pp. 

Frederic D. Cheydleur, The American Council French Grammar Test. Selection Type. 
Preliminary Experiment at the University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis., 1927, 
35 pp. (Bull. no. 8). 


IV. Italian 


Nuova Antologia. Rivista di lettere, scienze ed arti. Roma, Soc. Nuova Antol., 
1927 (May 16), 62, pp. 129-256. 

E. H. Wilkins, Dante and the Mozaics of his “‘ Bel San Giovanni.” Repr. fr. Speculum, 
II, 1927, pp. I-10. 

A. H. Krappe, Santa Lucia. Repr. fr. Nuovi Studi medievali, 11, 1926, pp. 253-263. 

Cesare de Lollis, La Confessione d’un figlio del secolo passato. Estratto da La Cultura, 
Rome, 1927, pp. 296-304. 

Luciano Zuccoli, Things Greater Than He. Translated by Eloise Parkhurst. N. Y., 
Holt, 1926, 370 pp. 

H. M. Ayres, The American Student in Rome. Repr. fr. Bull. of the Library of Am. 
Studies in Italy, 1927, 12 pp. 

H. R. Marraro, Nationalism in Italian Education. Foreword by Nicholas Murray 
Butler. N. Y., Italian Digest and News Service, Inc., 1927, XXVIII-161 pp. 

Count Volpi and Prof. B. Stringher, The Financial Reconstruction of Italy. With a 
Foreword by Thos. W. Lamont and a Statistical Survey. N. Y., Ital. Hist. 
Soc., 1927, 150 pp. including 37 Tables. 

Roberto Rampoldi, Pavia nel Risorgimento. Note Cronologiche, Pavia, Fusi, 1927, 
XXI-291 pp. 

H. Hauvette, Un Centenaire sentimental, Laure et Pétrarque. Extr. du Correspondant, 
1927 (Mars), pp. 481-489. 

A. Siniscalchi, Unico Palpito (Tu e l’Aliro), Benevento, Martini, 1927, XIV—116 pp. 

Guido Manacorda, Paolo Di Tarso. Dramma sacro in tre atti e un intermezzo, Firenze, 
Vallecchi, 1927, 163 pp. 

Educazione Fascista. Rivista mensile di cultura politica. Direttore Giovanni Gentile, 
Roma, 1927, pp. 257-320 (Anno V, num. V). 

Benvenuto Griziotti, La politica finanziaria italiana. Studi sui problemi monetari 
e finanziari. Con la collaborazione di Eraldo Rossati, Peresio Gola, Luigi 
Lillia e Mario Pugliese, Milano, Soc. an. ist. ed. scientif. 1926, VI-232 pp. 
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Benvenuto Griziotti, Politica monetaria e finanziaria internazionale, Con la collabo- 
razione di Romolo Angelone, Mario Pugliese, Ezio Vanoni, Milano, Soc. an. 
istituto ed. scientifico, 1927, X—400 pp. 

Studium. Rivista universitaria, Rome, 1927, pp. 297-376 (Anno 23, no. 6). 


V. Portuguese 
Fidelino de Figueiredo, Caracteristicas de la literatura portuguesa, Traduccién de 
R. M. Tenreiro, 2da ed., Buenos Aires, ‘‘ Virtus,”’ 1926, 71 pp. 
Biblos, 111, Nos. 1, 2 e 3, 4, 5, 6 e 7, Coimbra, Universidade de Coimbra, 1927, 
I-I00, 101-224, 225-394, 395-508. 
An excellent bibliographical and literary review. 


VI. Provengal 


William P. Shepard, The Oxford Provencal Chansonnier. Diplomatic Edition of the 
MS. of the Bodleian Library Douce 269 with Introduction and Appendices, 
Princeton, N. J., Princeton Univ. Press, 1927, XX-251 pp. (Elliott Monographs, 
ed. by Edw. C. Armstrong, no. 21). 

C. De Lollis, Poesie Provenzali sulla genesi d'amore, Roma, Libr. di Sc. e Lett., 
1927, 40 pp. 


VII. Rumanian 
G. Pascu, La Philologie roumaine dans les pays germaniques et en France, 1774-1922, 
Leipzig, Harrassowitz, 1923, 71 pp. 
G. Pascu, Publicafiile Stientifice, Iasi, 1915, 20 pp. 
A valuable bibliography of the contributions of this scholar to Rumanian phi- 
lology and linguistics. 
G. Pascu, Beitriége zur Geschichte der rumdnischen Philologie, Leipzig, Fock, 1920, 
79 pp. 
G. Pascu, Gligorie Ureache. Studiu de Istorie literard, Iasi, 1920, 42 pp. 
G. Pascu, Stiinja Germand si Rominii, Iasi, 1916, 14 pp. 
Useful to students of Rumanian linguistics. 
A. Babel, La Bessarabie. Etude historique, ethnographique et économique, Paris, 
Alcan, 1926, 360 pp. 
Wm. W. Bride, Rumania, The Land of Marie, N. Y., 1926, 15 pp. 


VIII. Spanish 
James Fitzmaurice-Kelly, A New History of Spanish Literature, London, Humphrey 
Milford, 1926, XVI-551 pp., $4.00. 
A complete final revision of the well-known text-book made by the eminent 
British scholar until within three days of his death on November 30, 1923. 
Revue Hispanique, N. Y., Paris, LXX, 1927, pp. 1-304. 
A. R. Nykl, Old Spanish Terms of Small Value. Repr. fr. Mod. Lang. Notes, XLII, 
1927, pp. 311-313. 
A. R. Nykl, Arabic-Spanish Etymologies. Repr. fr. Mod. Phil., XXIII, 1925, pp. 
103-104. 
H. A. Defervasi, The Sentimental Moor in Spanish Literature before 1600, Phila- 
delphia, Univ. of Pa. Diss., 1927, 84 pp. 
This study is No. 17 in the Publications of the Series in Romanic Languages 
and Literatures. 
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W. J. Entwistle, Additional Notes on Luis de Leén's Lyrics. Repr. fr. Mod. Lang. 
Rev., XXII, 1927, pp. 44-60; 173-188. 

Como un rustico labrador engafio a unos mercaderes (a 16th Century Folk-Tale), re- 
edited by J. E. Gillet. Extr, de la Rev. Hisp., LXVIII, 1926, pp. 1-24. 

A. R. Nykl, “Los primeros mértires del Japén" and “‘ Triunfo de la fe en los reinos 
del Japon.” Repr. fr. Mod. Phil. XXII, 1925, pp. 305-323. 

E. B. Place, La casa del placer honesto de Alonso Jerénimo de Salas Barbadillo, Univ. 
of Colo. Studies, XV, Boulder, 1927, pp. 257-466. 

Fernando de los Rios, Religién y Estado en la Espafia del siglo XVI, Nueva York, 
Instituto de las Espafias, 1927, 114 pp. 

Estudios eruditos in memoriam de Adolfo Bonilla y San Martin (1875-1926). Tomo 
I, Madrid, Imp. J. Rates, 1927, 654 pp. 

George Ticknor, Letters to Pascual de Gayangos. Edited by Clara Louise Penney, 
New York, Hisp. Soc. of America, 1927, 578 pp. 

Fajardo Saavedra, Idea de un principe politico cristiano representada en cien empresas, 
I. Ed. y notas de V. Garcia de Diego, Madrid, ‘‘La Lectura,” 1927, 296 pp. 
(Clas. Cast., vol. 76). 

Quevedo, El Buscén, I. Nuevo texto, editado y comentado por Américo Castro, 
Madrid, ‘‘La Lectura,” 1927, 292 pp. (Clas. Cast., vol. 5). 

Quevedo, Historia de la vida del Buscén, Madrid, Edit. Ibero-Africano-Americana 
(1927), 206 pp. 

Julian Ribera, Para la historia de la misica popular, Madrid, 1927, 21 pp. 

Santa Teresa de Jestis, Libro de su vida, Madrid, Edit. Ibero-Africano-Americana 
(1927), 2 vols., 198 and 216 pp. 

Campoamor, Doloras, poemas y humoradas, Madrid, Edit. Ibero-Africano-Ameri- 
cana (1927), 168 pp. 

F. Mirabent, La estética inglesa del siglo X VIII, Barcelona, Edit. Cervantes, 1927, 
272 pp. 

Caroline B. Bourland, The Short Story in Spain in the Seventeenth Century with a 
Bibliography of the Novela from 1576 to 1700, Northampton, Mass., Smith 
College, 1927, 217 pp. 

Lope de Vega, Poestas liricas, II. Ed., prol. y notas de J. F. Montesinos, Madrid, 
“La Lectura,” 1926, 300 pp. (Clas. Cast.). 

T. Navarro Tomas, Compendio de ortologia espafiola, Madrid, Hernando, 1927, 
96 pp. 

F. Cundall, The Darien Venture, N. Y., Hispanic Soc. of Am., 1926, IX—155 pp. 

An account of the Scottish settlement on the Darien coast of South America 

in 1698-1700. 

B. Moses, The Intellectual Background of the Revolution in South America, 1810- 
1824, N. Y., Hispanic Soc. of Am., 1926, X-234 pp. 

C. E. Chapman, History of the Cuban Republic, N. Y., Macmillan Co., 1927, XII- 
685 pp. 

A history of Cuba up to the time of American intervention and a description of 
conditions in the island today. 

Wallace Thompson, Rainbow Countries of Central America, N. Y., Dutton, 1926, 
XI-284 pp. 

A study of the economic conditions, customs, etc., of Costa Rica, Nicaragua, 

Honduras, Salvador, Guatemala, etc. 

Arthur Hamilton, A Study of Spanish Manners, 1750-1800. From the Plays of 
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Ramén de la Crus, Urbana, Ill., Univ. of Ill, Pr., 1927, 72 pp. (Univ. of It. 
Stud. in Lang. and Lit., vol. XI, no. 3). 


IX. Germanic 

F. W. J. Heuser, Germanistisches Schrifttum Amerikas 1925. Sonderdruck aus Lit. 
Zentralblatt fiir Deutschland, 77, 1926, cols. 1567-1584. 

Goethe’s Faust. Done into English Verse in the Original Metres with Commentary 
and Notes by W. H. Van Der Smissen, London, Dent, 1927, XXIV-—594 pp. 

A. H. Krappe, An Oriental Source of the Icelandic Version of ‘Godfather Death.” 
Repr. Scand. Studies and Notes, 1X, 1926, pp. 113-115. 

H. V. E. Palmblad, Strindberg’s Conception of History, N. Y., Columbia Univ. Press, 
1927, 196 pp. 
A study of Strindberg’s conception of history and the development of his 

historical thinking from about 1870 to his death in 1912, 


X. Slavonic 


C. A. Manning, Ivan Aleksandrovich Goncharov. Repr. fr. South Atlantic Quarterly, 
XXVI, 1927, pp. 63-75. 


VARIA 


On October 12, at 3 p.m., the inaugural ceremony of the Italian House took 
place in the auditorium of the House. Addresses were delivered by President 
Nicholas Murray Butler; Hon. John J. Freschi, First Chairman of the National 
Executive Committee; Anthony Campagna, Joseph Paterno and Michael E. Paterno, 
of the Building Committee; Dino Bigongiari, Professor of Italian; and Senator 
Guglielmo Marconi, Official Delegate of the Italian Government. From 4-6:30 p.m. 
the House was opened for the inspection of the public. More than 5,000 persons 
visited the building. 

The following message was received on this occasion by Dr. Butler: 

‘Nella Universita di Columbia la Casa Italiana vuole e deve essere 
nuovo e pill saldo vincolo di comprensione e di simpatia fra popolo Ameri- 
cano e popolo Italiano. A lei che ne ha propiziato il sorgere e ne ha inteso 


il significato ed ai suoi collaboratori il saluto riconoscente ed augurale del 
governo d'Italia.” 


(signed) Mussolini 


The following donations to the House were announced: Louis Gerbino, President 
of the Knickerbocker Fireproofing Co. of New York, Adamo Ciccarone and Antonio 
D’ Angelo, well-known builders, the sum of $10,000 for maintenance of the House for 
the year 1927-1928; Lionello Perera, the sum of $5,000 for maintenance; Mrs. 
Joseph Paterno, furnishings for four bedrooms on the ladies’ floor; Masters Joseph 
and John C. Paterno, sons of Mr. and Mrs. Joseph Paterno, furnishings for four 
rooms on the men’s floor; Mr. and Mrs. Armino A. Campagna and Mr. and Mrs, 
Michael A. Campagna, furnishings for the main hall; Dr. Charles V. Paterno, 
furnishings for the library; Mr. and Mrs. Anthony Campagna, furnishings for the 
ladies’ reception room; Mr. and Mrs. Anthony Paterno, furnishings for the lounge; 
Capt. and Mrs. E. J. Orsenigo, two tables for the auditorium; Mr. and Mrs. Michael 
E. Paterno, two tapestries; L. Reni-Mel, official painter of the Ministry of War of 
France, a portrait of Mussolini; H. M. the King of Italy, two paintings; Mr. Joseph 
Gerli, six paintings; Mr. Frederick Triebel, sculptor, bronze plaque of Dante; Mrs. 
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Giovanni Cariati, a bronze plaque in memory of her husband, a well-known sculptor; 
Dr. Aurelius de Yoanna, a collection of letters, etc., of Torquato Tasso, and Domenico 
Cirillo, Giusti, Mazzini, Garibaldi, Cavour, etc., as well as a collection of thirty-two 
silver medals commemorating each year of the papacy of Pius IX, and a complete 
file of the Gazetta de Gaeta. Dr. de Yoanna pledged also a donation of rare Italian 
books and manuscripts valued at more than $10,000. The Dauria-Murphy Post of 
the American Legion presented through its Commander Bianco two beautiful silk 
flags, one American, the other Italian. General Umberto Nobile sent not only a 
message but also the official chart of his flight over the North Pole. Grande Ufficiale 
Vincenzo Laviosa presented an album containing more than one hundred photographs 
of the leaders of the Casa Italiana movement. Capt. E. J. Orsenigo, of the Orsenigo 
Company, loaned for the occasion various pieces of furniture, rugs, etc. Mr. Frank 
De Gomez of Buenos Aires, Argentina, also loaned to the House a large painting of 
‘Apollo and the Muses”’ by Giorgione da Castelfranco and Paolo Veronese. 

On October 11 the Building Committee of the Italian House Fund, Inc., gave a 
banquet at the Commodore Hotel, New York, in honor of Senator and Mrs. Marconi. 
The speakers included Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler, Mayor James J. Walker, Count 
A. Marchetti representing the Royal Italian Ambassador, and Senator Marconi. 
Dr. A. H. Giannini, President of the Bowery and East River National Bank, and 
of the Italian Chamber of Commerce, was toastmaster. At the table of honor, 
besides the speakers, were the following: Dr. Robert Underwood Johnson, Former 
Ambassador to Italy; U.S. Senator R. S. Copeland; John W. Lieb, Vice-President 
of the New York Edison Company; Dr. John H. Finley, President of the American 
Geographic Society; Count A. Facchetti-Guiglia, Chairman of the Reception Com- 
mittee; Count I. Thaon di Revel, President of the Fascist League; Judge F. X. 
Mancuso; Dr. Charles V. Paterno; and the members of the Building Committee, 
who include Anthony Campagna, Hon. John J. Freschi, Joseph Paterno, Michael 
E. Paterno, Dino Bigongiari and J. L. Gerig. Nearly one thousand guests were 
present. 


Four Vatican librarians—Megr. Enrico Benedetti, Rev. Carmelo Scalia, Professor 
Gerardo Bruni, and Professor Iginio Giordani—arrived in New York on August 31, 
as guests of the Carnegie Endowment for International Peace. The four librarians 
were chosen by the Holy See to make an intensive study of American library organiza- 
tion and methods and to apply the results of their studies in thoroughly reclassifying 
and cataloguing the Vatican Library on their return to Italy. The object of the 
reorganization is to make the extraordinary collection of books and manuscripts 
more easily accessible to the public by the introduction of modern methods of 
cataloguing. Arrangements for their visit to America were made by President 
Butler of Columbia during his recent audience with Pope Piu- XI, when the desire 
of the Carnegie Endowment to give financial assistance to the ecclesiastical authorities 
of Rome in cataloguing the Vatican Library was made known. 

Mgr. Benedetti and Rev. Scalia are studying for a period of six months at the 
Library of Congress and will return to Rome early in February of next year. Pro- 
fessors Bruni and Giordani are studying at the Library School of the University 
of Michigan, for six months; they will continue their studies during the next Spring 
Session at the School of Library Service of Columbia University. 

The Vatican Library contains about 350,000 printed volumes and 50,000 
volumes of manuscripts including the very famous collections of Angelo Mai, 
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Cicognara, Rossiana, Chigiana and Barberini. At the time of Leo XIII’s pontificate 
170 manuscript catalogues were in existence. Though they have been modernized 
and made thoroughly useful, they do not meet with present-day needs. ‘‘ What is 
wanted is not a series of several catalogues covering each collection,” says Father 
Benedetti, “‘but a unified catalogue with rational comment.” 


On Saturday, August 13, a party of forty Rumanians arrived in New York for 
two weeks’ visit to the United States. As all the members of the party belonged 
to the Society of the Friends of the United States in Bucharest they were welcomed 
on their arrival by the Society of the Friends of Rumania, in conjunction with the 
Institute of Rumanian Culture and other local Rumanian organizations. On 
Monday, August 15, they were guests of Columbia University at a luncheon at the 
Men’s Faculty Club. The speakers included Professor John J. Coss, Director of 
the Summer Session, who presided; Dr. T. Tileston Wells, Consul General of Rumania 
in New York; Professor Fortunat Strowski and others. After visiting the Uni- 
versity the party was received at tea at the International House. The members of 
the Reception Committee included: T. Tileston Wells, Chairman; John L. Gerig; 
Serban Drutzu, Vice Consul of Rumania in New York; Basil Alexander, Treas. of 
the Institute of Rumanian Culture; Walter Littlefield, Editor of the New York 
Times; John Foster Dulles, Secretary General of the Society of Friends of Rumania; 
Dr. Eugene E. Marcovici; Dr. Julius I. Klepper; Messrs. Leon and Herman Fischer 
of the Fischer Press; Leon Feraru, Hon. Consul of Rumania and Vice-President of 
the Institute; and Horia Babes, Secretary of the Society of Friends of Rumania. 
The tour of Rumania organized for American professors and students by the Carnegie 
Endowment for International Peace and the Institute of Rumanian Culture had, 
if we may judge by reports published in the newspapers of Rumania, a very satis- 
factory outcome. The party consisting of about forty members was directed by 
Professors Clarence Manning, of the Department of Slavonic Languages, and David 
Saville Muzzey, of the Department of History, of Columbia University. A more 
detailed account of the tour will be published later. 


Dr. Isabelle Bronk, who has been for the last twenty-six years head of the 
Department of Romance Languages at Swarthmore College, retired from active 
service in June 1927. Miss Bronk expects to establish her residence in Paris where 
she will engage in literary work. It will interest the numerous friends of Professor 
Bronk to learn that Douance and Co., of Philadelphia, have just issued her volume 
entitled Paris Memories. 


The Revue d'Histoire Littéraire de la France (April-June, 1927) mentions L. 
P. Irwin’s article ‘‘An Unpublished Letter of Voltaire to Pére Menou,”’ which 
appeared in the Romanic REviEw (XVII, 1926, pp. 257-260), as containing “‘un 
trés bon commentaire” on the letter. It likewise gives favorable attention to the 
two articles by G. L. van Roosbroeck, ‘Are the Modern Poets Decadent?” and 
“The Tragic Story of Adoré Floupette,”” which also appeared in the ROMANIC 
REviEw (XVII, 1926, pp. 243-256; XVIII, 1927, pp. 37-51). 


Professor Joseph Bédier of the University of Paris, member of the Académie 
Francaise, is Visiting Professor of French Literature at the University of California 
for the present winter session. Professor Paul Hazard of the Collége de France has 
accepted an invitation to teach in the Summer Session of the University of Chicago 
in 1928. 
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A special report issued by the New York Mission Society estimates that in 
greater New York there are about 150,000 Spanish-speaking inhabitants of whom 
approximately 85,000 are Porto Ricans. The others are divided as follows: Spanish, 
7,000; Cubans, 2,000; and the remainder divided evenly as Mexicans, South 
Americans and recent immigrants from Santo Domingo. 


In both France and Germany a scholarly review will be founded, which is to 
be the intellectual exponent of an organization devoted to the study of the culture 
of the neighboring country. In Paris this periodical will be called the Revue Franco- 
Allemande, under the editorship of Maurice Boucher and Maurice Betz. It will have 
the support of such writers and savants as Félix Bertaux, Professor Focillon, Jean 
Giraudoux, Edmond Jaloux, Professors Langevin, Lepine, and Henry Lichtenberger, 
Marcel Ray and others. In Germany the corresponding publication will be the 
Deutsch-Franzésische Rundschau, which will count among its contributors Professor 
Einstein, Thomas Mann, Professors Rudolf Meerwarth, Hermann Platz, Richard 
Thoma, Jakob Wassermann, Heinrich Woelfflin, Stephan Zweig and others, and 
will be issued by Otto Grautoff and Heinrich Eduard Jacob. 


Scholars dealing with old manuscripts will be interested to know that recently 
the Codex Argenteus, the fifteen-hundred-year-old Bible translation of Ulfilas in the 
library of Upsala, has been carefully photographed according to the newest methods 
and with the help of the X-rays. Many passages, almost erased by time, have been 
restored and have become much clearer and readable. The difficult task was 
undertaken by Professor T. Swedberg, recipient of the Nobel Prize for chemistry, 
who had to build a special laboratory for this work. The photographed sheets will 
be presented to the University of Upsala at the celebration of the 450th anniversary 
of its foundation. 


The Italian Minister of Public Instruction, H. E. P. Fedele, announces that 
at the expense of the Government, an official republication will be undertaken of 
the complete known text of the principal Greek and Latin authors. The Italian 
Academy will supervise this edition and has entrusted it to a commission of which 
Professor Romagnolis is chairman. 


On August 25, a meeting was held by the committee for the Memorial Volume 
to be dedicated to the memory of Professor Todd. Professor Fitz-Gerald presided 
and Professor Pauline Taylor, Treasurer, reported that more than one hundred 
subscriptions had been received in advance. About sixty friends, colleagues and 
former students of Professor Todd have promised to contribute articles and studies 
to the volume, which will be a worthy tribute to the inspiring teacher and scholar, 
who, when the RoMANIC REVIEW was founded, became its earliest leader. Twenty- 
five manuscripts have been received from both American and foreign scholars who 
want to pay a lasting tribute to their friend, teacher and colleague. Among the 
manuscripts offered to the Committee for publication in the Todd Memorial Volume, 
we note the following from well-known scholars: J. B. Fletcher, Dante, Aeneas and 
Paul; C. H. Grandgent, Lo Bello Stilo; G. Cirot, Nouvelles Observations sur ‘‘ Ser"’ 
et ‘‘Estar"’; J. Anglade, La Doctrine grammaticale et poétique du Gai Savoir; L. H. 
Gray, Indo-European Comparative Linguistics as an Aid to Romance Etymology; 
F. M. Warren, Cabanis, the Medical School and French Realism; T.¥F. Crane, Farewell 
Episodes in Comparative Literature; H. C. Lancaster, Alexandre Hardy and Shake- 
speare. A more complete list will be given in a forthcoming issue of the ROMANIC 
REVIEW. 
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Among the papers of Stendhal, Henri Debraye has discovered a small unknown 
novel, Une Position sociale. It was written in September-October, 1832, and is 
partly autobiographical, since the hero is Stendhal himself under a disguise. Its 
action is laid in the French Chancellery to the Vatican. M. Debraye intends to 
publish this work which will no doubt arouse great interest among the Stendhaliens. 
It is also announced that an unknown travel journal of Stendhal has been discovered. 
It is the continuation of the Mémoires d’un Touriste, and describes the voyage from 
Bordeaux to Valence undertaken in the year 1838. This manuscript, which is 
three hundred pages long, will be printed in the Chronique des Lettres frangaises and 
in book form, 


Professor Konrad Haebler, the well-known authority on Incunabula, has found 
the earliest book printed in Italy. He has described his remarkable discovery in 
a pamphlet, Die Italienischen Fragmente vom Leiden Christi. Das Aelteste Druckwerk 
Italiens. Eine Untersuchung, Miinchen, J. Rosenthal, 1927 (33 pp. and 8 plates). 
His argumentation is highly technical and very convincing, as was to be expected 
from the author of the standard repertorium of Spanish Incunabula and of the 
important Typen Repertorium, which reproduces and identifies all known type used 
in the fifteenth century. The earliest book printed in Italy is an Italian replica of 
the unique Munich Library volume The Passion of Christ, and gives an Italian 
translation of this German text. The very same metal plates of the illustrations 
in the German edition were used for the Italian one. This new discovery upsets 
the now current opinion that the earliest volume printed in Italy is either the undated 
Cicero, De Officiis, printed at a monastery at Subiaco, or a small Donatus, also 
printed there but of which no copy or fragment has been found—or else the 
Lactantius with a colophon dated October 29, 1465. 


According to news dispatches of August 19, 1927, a royal order is to be required 
hereafter for making photostatic or other copies of documents in official Spanish 
archives. Furthermore, a copy of the reproduction must be turned over to the 
authorities. This decision was reached by the Spanish Government following 
litigation on the subject between Miss E. A. Wright, an American, and officials of 
the archives, who hold that copying tends to affect the value of the documents. 


The New York Times of Sept. 15, 1927, contained the following cable from 
London, which should interest all purchasers of rare books: 

“Many books from the Britwell Court Library brought inflated prices owing 
to the fight between American and British interests. It is estimated that the fight 
cost the collectors an extra $1,000,000. 

‘The head of the firm of Messrs. Quaritch, the London book dealers, is quoted 
as saying: ‘The value of many books in the Britwell Court Library is entirely 
fictitious. I forced up the American bidders and made them pay about double 
the real value. If those books which have now gone to America came on the market 
again their value would be entirely different.’”’ 


The New York Times of August 28, 1927, states that Portugal, like England, is 
concerned lest lands settled by her shall do violence to the mother-tongue. While 
preparing a Brazilian dictionary the Academy of Brazil finds that the aborigines 
and Africans imported as slaves have added respectively 3,000 and 1,000 words to 
the vocabulary, besides numerous literary and popular terms unknown in Portugal. 


In a report presented to the Institute for Administrative Officers of Institutions 
of Higher Education at their meeting held in Chicago on July 18, 1927, President 
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Frank L. McVey of the University of Kentucky supplied the7following statistics of 
the total number of college students in American and foreign universities: United 
States, 850,000; Germany, 123,000; England, 65,000; and France, 53,000. It is 
not stated, however, whether the lycée students of France are included in these 
figures. Their inclusion, it would seem, would greatly increase, if not double, the 
number estimated for France. 


The Pan-American Information Service, of which C. C. Martin is Director and Col. 
C. B. Smith, Executive Secretary, has opened offices at 83 Fulton St., New York. 
The Service, which is described asnon-profit making and non-political, seeks to improve 
interchange of information between the publications of North and South America. 


According to a letter, dated September 28, 1927, from M. Maxime Mongendre, 
Consul-General of France in New York, the decoration of Chevalier de la Légion 
d’Honneur was bestowed upon Professor John L. Gerig, on August 17, by the French 
Government ‘‘in recognition of valuable services rendered to the French cause.” 


An indication of the timeliness of the contribution of Professor de Onis, which 
appears elsewhere in this issue, may be seen in the fact that Dr. C. S. Howe, President 
of the Case School of Applied Science at Cleveland, Ohio, announced on October 24 
that all foreign languages have been removed from the curricula of his institution, 
and in their places have been substituted courses in history, economics and related 


subjects. French and Spanish have been the chief modern languages taught at Case 
since the war. 


On Tuesday, Oct. 25, a dinner was held at the Hotel Ritz-Carlton in New York, 
celebrating the centenary of the birth of Marcelin Berthelot, the great French chemist. 
The speakers included Dr. John H. Finley, who presided; H. E. Paul Claudel, Am- 
bassador of France; Dr. Charles H. Herty, Technical Adviser of the Chemical 
Foundation; Professor Leo H. Baekeland, inventor of bakelite; Dr. E. H. Pool; 
and Professor Henri F. Muller of Columbia University, who delivered the greetings 
of President Butler. 

Coincident with the dinner here, a ceremony honoring Berthelot was held in the 
Pantheon in Paris. According to Maurice Léon, who was Chairman of the New 
York dinner, many of those who attended are cooperating in the establishment in 
Paris of a Maison de Chimie in honor of Berthelot, which will provide facilities for 
chemical study to scientists of all nations. 


M. André Maurois, author of Ariel, Disraeli, etc., lectured at Columbia Univer- 
sity on Oct. 20 on “‘Shelley,” and on Oct. 27 on ‘‘La Jeune Littérature Francaise.” 
M. Albert Feuillerat, Visiting Professor of English Literature, lectured before the 
Institut des Etudes Frangaises on Oct. 19. 


According to an announcement from Harvard University, a collection of 98 MSS, 
valued at more than $50,000, containing business records and personal notes of the 
branch of the Medici family which held sway in Florence from about 1378 to 1574, 
have been deposited in the Harvard Business School Library by H. G. Selfridge. 
The volumes form part of a collection purchased by the donor from the Marquises 
Cosimo and Averardo de’ Medici some years ago, after difficulties with the Italian 
Government, due to the fact that State documents were included, had been sur- 
mounted. One of the volumes contains also material on the commercial activities of 


the younger branch of the family at about 1340 and a holographic note by Cosimo de’ 
Medici. 
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The unprecedented increase in subscriptions to the 


ROMANIC REVIEW 


has depleted our stock on hand. 


THE COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY PRESS 
wishes to buy back the following issues at $0.75 a copy: 


Vol. XVIII, No. 1, January-March 1927 
Vol. IX, Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4, January-December 1918 
Vol. XVI, No. 3, October-December 1925 


Subscribers who want to dispose of these issues will 
kindly make their offer to 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY PRESS 
2960 Broadway New York City 











THE MODERN PHILOLOGY MONOGRAPHS 
of the UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


EDITORIAL COMMITTEE 
Philip S. Allen, John M. Manly, William A. Nitze, 
Tom Peete Cross, Chairman 


SPANISH GRAIL FRAGMENTS. Vols. land II. By Kart Prertsca. 
rly manuscripts, dating as far back as the fourteenth century, figure in 
this interesting edition of the Spanish Grail Fragments edited from the unique 
manuscript. $5.00 


THE LIFE AND CORRESPONDENCE OF LODOWICK BRYSKETT. By 
Henry R. PLoMER and Tom PEETE Cross. 

This is a valuable compilation and contains source material otherwise 
accessible only in the British Public Record Office and in other collections of 
archives. The evidence presented throws light upon an important period of 
English history and upon the life of the poet Spenser. $2.00 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO MANUSCRIPT OF THE GENEALOGIA 
DEORUM GENTILIUM OF BOCCACCIO. By Ernest H. WILKINs. 

The descriptive material has been prepared with great care not only to do 
justice to the Chicago manuscript but to illustrate the processes of the prepara- 
tion, the writing, and the decoration of manuscripts in general. $3.00 

MILTON PAPERS. By Davin H. STEVENs. 

The first papers and the Appendix of this book present the only deeds to 
property owned by the Milton family that have been found thus far, and this 
study adds important details. There are also fresh studies of materials long 
since known to Milton scholars but never studied intensively. 2.00 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS 
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Barja, César, Libros y Autores Clasicos - - $2.50 


An extensive and unsophisticated study of the great writers 
and works of the Spanish classical literature from the **Poema 
del Cid’’ to the end of the Seventeenth Century. The 
fourth edition has just come off the press. 


Barja, César, Libros y Autores Modernos - - $2.00 


This is the continuation of “Libros y Autores CliAsicos.” 
The author takes up his material from where the first volume 
ends—at the end of the seventeenth century—and carries 
it through the nineteenth century. The same treatment 
which characterized the first volume is observed in the 
present work. 


In preparation and to appear next year: 
Barja, César, Libros y Autores Contemporaneos 














SELLING AGENTS 


G. E. STECHERT & CO., 31-33 E. 10th St., New York 
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The Century Modern Language Series 


Recent Additions 


KNOCK, by Jules Romains. Edited by Albert Douglas Menut, Ph.D., 
Syracuse; and Dwight Ingersoll Chapman, A.M., De Pauw. 


The most successful of Romains’ plays and the first to be edited for 
classroom use. It is a brilliant satire dealing with the danger of 
commercializing the practice of medicine. It is a reading text of 
medium difficulty for second and third year classes. 


La FRANCAISE, by Briewx. Edited by Simone de la Souchére Deléry 
and Gladys Anne Renshaw, Tulane. 


A three-act comedy by the leading dramatist in France today. It 
is an interesting effort to explain the differences between the typical 
French and the typical American viewpoints. It is replete with 
amusing situations and gives an excellent picture of French family 


life. 


You are invited to write for fuller accounts of these texts 


383 Fourth Ave = THE CENTURY CO. "2¢,Pitiis Ave 














Have you your Nelson list? 


You should know the 


COLLECTION NELSON (French) 
CoLecciON EspANOLA NELSON (Spanish) 


Gladly mailed to you on request. 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS, 381 Fourth Ave., New York 








Revue des Cours et Conférences 


Dirigée par Fortunat Strowski 
Membre de l’Institut. Professeur & la Sorbonne. 


La Revue des Cours et Conférences reproduit les principaux cours professés 
a la Sorbonne et dans les grandes Universités frangaises. Elle donne des 
variétés et des bibliographies. Elle est indispensable aux professeurs, aux 
bibliothéques, et a toutes les personnes cultivées. 
Prix d’abonnement pour I’ Amérique: 
60 francs, ($2.40) par an. S’adresser: 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY PRESS, 
Columbia University. 
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Accredited 


COLBY ACADEMY 


2301 Snyder Ave. (Corner Bedford Ave.) 
BROOKLYN, New York 


A school that educates while it prepares its boys and girls for the 
better institutions of higher learning. 

Each student represents an individual problem. We solve that 
problem by individual attention. Our diploma is accepted in lieu of 
examinations by leading colleges. WALTER S. MEYER, B.S., Dean 








TEL. COLUMBUS 1000 


HOTEL ALPINE 


987 Eighth Avenue, Cor. 58th St. 
NEW YORK CITY 


Single and Double Rooms With Two Room Suites With 
Bath, $2.00, $2.50, $3.00 Bath, $4.00 and $5.00 


SPECIAL WEEKLY RATES 








Phone Lehigh 2219, 5891 A. Ricciardi, Pres. 


VULCANO RESTAURANT CO., INC. 


An eating place of exceptional merit 


174 E. 116th St., Bet. Third and Lexington Ave., New York City 


On May 15 were opened the Vulcano Grill, an elaborately deco- 
rated and up-to-date appointed dining room with a seating capacity 
of 500, also the Vulcano Hall which has been especially con- 
structed for the holding of private parties, weddings and banquets. 

















UFFICIO BIBLIOGRAFICO 


Managing Director — Giuseppe Prezzolini 


HE UFFICIO BIBLIOGRAFICO GUIDES STUDENTS IN 

l RESEARCHES ON ITALIAN SUBJECTS. IT GETS 
THEM THE BOOKS THEY NEED AT THE LIST PRICE 

IN ITALIAN LIRE, SAVING THEM TIME AND MONEY. 
IT HAS MADE A SPECIALTY OF FURNISHING ENTIRE 
LIBRARIES. ESTIMATES GIVEN FREE ON REQUEST. 
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Reference Books in French and Spanish 


© 4: ° By Cu. Cestre and G. Gursrtion. This book, French-English and English- 
Dictionnaire French, is the most satisfactory of all the smaller ae It is ta in 
vocabulary and accurate in definition. Price, $1.00. 


By E. Sommer. Many French teachers are already familiar with this title. 
Synonymes Iti is convenient in size and is recognized as the synonym authority among the 
pocket-size books. Price, 80 cents. 


° 4 Edited under the direction of ALBERTO DEL CASTILLO, University of Barcelona. 
Enciclopedia This set, imported from Spain, is the newest Spanish dictionary and 


encyclo- 
Cc olumbus pedia. It is well recommended by scholars in Spain » the United St p nae 
DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & CO. 
Garden City, N. Y. 








“LIBROS” 


Clasicos Castellanos—‘Espafia” obra monumental, encuadernacié6n piel, $13.50—Enciclo- 
pedia Espasa (51 voliimenes de la A-a REUZ, $400.00—Diccionario de la Lengua Espafiola 
R. Academia, $11.00; Diccionario Ilustrado Real Académico, $4.50—Libreria del Bibliéfilo, 
del Artista, del Erudito, del Médico, del Literato, del Profesor, del Estudiante, etc. 


Obras de todos los ramos del Saber Humano 


CLUB DE LECTURA, lea todo lo que pueda en su casa por SOLO 60 CENTAVOS al mes. 
Solicite informes para su ingreso. Pida Catélogos 


Precios especiales para profesores y colegios 


LIBRERIA INTERNACIONAL, 79° WEST 1}6th STREET 


(Al fado del Correo) 











THE JOHNS HOPKINS 
STUDIES IN ROMANCE LITERATURES AND LANGUAGES 


Edited by 
D. S. Blondheim, Gilbert Chinard, and H. Carrington Lancaster 


Volume I. Volney et l’Amérique, by Gilbert Chinard, 1923. 208 pp. $1.25. 

Volume II. Chateaubriand et la Bible: Contribution a l’Etude des Sources des 
“* Martyrs,”’ by J. V. N. Smead, 1924. 166 pp. $1.25. 

Volume III. The Genesis and Sources of Pierre Corneille’s Tragedies from Médée to 
Pertharite, by Lawrence Melville Riddle, 1926. 222 pp. $1.25. 

Volume IV. Chateaubriand and English Literature, by Meta Helena Miller, 1925. 
204 pp. $1.25. 

Volume V. Chryséide et Arimand; Tragi-Comédie de Jean Mairet (1625), par H. 
C. Lancaster, 1925. 174 pp. $1.25. 

Volume VI. Gatien de Courtilz sieur du Verger, Etude sur un Précurseur du Roman 
Réaliste en France, par B. M. Woodbridge, 1925. 226 pp. $1.25. 

Volume VII. Women’s Costume in French Texts of the Eleventh and Twelfth 
Centuries. By Eunice Rathbone Goddard, 1927. 270 pages. $1.25. 

Volume VIII. The Astrological Works of Abraham Ibn Ezra: A literary and lin- 
guistic study with special reference to the Old French translation of Hagin. 
By Raphael Lev 178 pages. $1.25. 

Extra Volume I. lellenns et les Idéologues d’aprés sa Correspondance inédite avec 
Destutt de Teer, Cabanis, J.-B. Say et Auguste Comte, par Gilbert Chinard, 
1925. 296 pages. $2.00 

Extra Volume II. The a Book of Thomas Jefferson, A Repertory of 
His Ideas on Government. By Gilbert Chinard, 1926. 404 pages. Paper, 
$3.50; cloth, $4.00. 

Extra Volume III. Louis Hue Girardin and Nicholas Gouin Dufief and their Rela- 
tions with Thomas Jefferson. An Unknown Episode of the French Emigration 
in America. By Edith Philips, 1926. 76 pages. 85 cents. 


THE JOHNS HOPKINS PRESS, 
Baltimore, Maryland 

















Columbia 
University 
Studies 


In Romance 
Languages and 
Literatures 


Publications of the Instituto de las Espafias 





It is the aim of the Jmstituto to continue adding new titles so as to 
form a unique series of pamphlets, lectures, dissertations and original 
literary productions of distinct merit in the Hispanic field. 


Adams, N. B., The Romantic Dramas 
of Garcta Gutiérrez. Paper....... 1.00 


— M., Filosofia del derecho. 


Callcott, F., The Supernatural in 
Early Spanish. Paper 


English, J. H., The Alternation of H 
and Fin Old Spanish, Paper 


Fichter, W. L., El castigo del discreto. 


Holmes, H. A., Martin Fierro, an Epic 
of the Argentine. 


Lugan, A., Fray Luis de Leén. Paper. 1.00 
Meléndez, C., Amado Nervo. Paper. .80 
Mercado, J., Del camino. Paper... 1.00 


Mistral, G., Desolacién. Paper 1.50, 
Cloth 


Onis, F. de, Jacinto Benavente. Paper. .50 


Ortega, J., Lo que se puede aprender en 
Espaiia. Paper 


Rfos, F.de lo, Religién y estado en la 
Espatia del Siglo XVI. Paper... 
Romera-Navarro, M. and Mercado, 
.. Cartilla escolar Cervantes. 


1.00 


05 
Rubio, D., gHay una filosofia en el 
Quijote? 
Sparkman, C. F., Games for Spanish 
Clubs. 
Suggestions for Spanish Clubs. Paper. 


Switzer, R., The Ciceronian Style in 
Fr. Luis de Granada 


Vaillant, R. E. G., Concepcién Arenal. 


1.00 


Whitman, I. L., Longfellow and Spain. 

Wilkins, L. A., La ensefianza de 
lenguas modernas en los Estados 
Unidos. 

Wofsy, S. A., Nuestro futuro dipu- 
tado. Paper 


Publications of the Institut des Etudes Francaises 





The latest series to be added to the Columbia University Press list 
will contain special studies in the field of French language and literature. 
Most of the titles listed as in press will be ready early in the fall. 





French Literature. 





JUST OUT: 
Krappe, A. H., Balor with the Evil Eye. 





Studies in Celtic and 








Barr, M. M., Bibliography of Voltaire, 
1825-1927 In preparation 

Garnand, H. J., The Influence of 
Walter Scott on the Works of Balzac. 


Gerig, J. L., Address Delivered Before 
State High School Conference of New 
Jersey, Rutgers College, May 9, 

15 

Gerig, J. L.andivan Roosbroeck, G. L., 
Bibliography of Pierre Bayle. c 

In preparation 


Jones, S. P., Bibliography of the 18th 
Century French Novel... .In preparation 
Matulka, B., A Defense of Romanti- 
} In preparation 
Merrill, R. M., A List of American 
Doctoral Dissertations in the Ro- 
mance Field, 1876-1926. Paper... 1.00 
Vaillant, R. E. G., and Muller, H. F., 
Games for French Clubs In press 
Van Roosbroeck, G. L., Persian 
Letters before Montesquieu In press 





At Bookstores or from the Publishers 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY PRESS 


2960 BROADWAY 


NEW YORK 














When Mozart's Librettist 
Taught at Columbia— 


New York Had No Grand Opera 


BUT, perhaps as compensation, she had 
no music critics either. Indeed, when the 
librettist of Don Giovanni finally produced 
an opera, Manhattan newspapers were 
frank to admit that they had never seen 
anything like it. 


e 


LORENZO DA PONTE 


friend and rival of Casanova, librettist to 
Mozart in gay Vienna, came to America 
at the age of sixty to make his fortune 
anew. His biography, by Joseph Louis 
Russo, makes fascinating reading. 


LORENZO DA PONTE, POET AND ADVENTURER 
by Joseph Louis Russo. $2.75. 
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In Press ---.A Revised Gdition of 
NITZE AND DARGAN 


History of French Literature 


HIS volume, generally considered the best work on 

the subject in English, has now been revised and 
brought up to date. Misprints and errors have been 
carefully corrected, and the findings of scholarly research 
since the publication of the volume five years ago have 
been taken into account. 


Naturally the chief changes in the new edition occur 
in the section dealing with the modern period. Contem- 
porary writers who have increased in prominence since 
the book was written are now given more extensive 
treatment. There is a new chapter on the most recent 
authors, as well as additional bibliography. 


HENRY HOLT AND COMPANY 
1 Park Avenue “i New York City 











ITALIAN LESSONS 
AND READINGS 


By Cuartes Upson CLark 


Former Director of the School of Classical Studies 
of the American Academy in Rome 


BEGINNER’S BOOK, designed to give command of mod- 
ern idiomatic Italian in the shortest time compatible 
with thorough work. Brief and very clear treatment of 
grammar; numerous exercises; interesting reading selections 
from modern sources; and a vocabulary carefully chosen to 
meet the needs of both the person who wishes to make im- 


mediate practical use of Italian and the student of Italian 
literature. 


Cloth. xxxiv + 398 pages. Illustrated. Price $2.00 


WorRLD BOOK COMPANY 
Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 
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NEW OXFORD BOOKS 


LA PRINCESSE DE CLEVES. 
By Madame de la Fayette. 


Edited with an Introduction and Notes by Maurice 
Baudin. $1.15 


Oxford French Series. 

La Princesse de Cléves, the third novel but unquestionably the most 

brilliant work of Madame de la Fayette, offers a compact and ideal 
reading text for students of French. 


MAXIMES, by LA ROCHEFOUCAULD. 


Edited with an Introduction and Notes by Robert L. 


Cru. $1.00 

Oxford French Series. 

This volume provides a new edition with Introduction and Notes 
of the famous Maximes of La Rochefoucauld. 


GENS QUI PASSENT: NINE TALES. 
By Paul Margueritte. 
Chosen and edited with Introduction, Notes and Glossary 
by F. C. Green. 50c. 


Oxford Contemporary French Authors. 

The nine tales are: Nini; L’Ange gardien; Le Numéro 13; Avant 

et Aprés; Tentation; Parez!; Dégagez!; La Récompense; Gateaux 
secs; La Porte. 


CONTES DE MINNIE. 
Par André Lichtenberger. 


Edited by J. G. Anderson. With a Vocabulary. 45c. 


Oxford Junior French Series. 


THE ESSENTIALS OF FRENCH SYNTAX. 
By C. J. M. Adie. 40c 


A small handbook providing the elements of syntax for translation 
exercises. 








OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 


American Branch 


35 West 32d Street New York City 
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BORZOI MODERN LANGUAGE TEXTS 


“ The Letter and the Spirit of the Language ” 


The aim of Borzoi Modern Language Texts is not only to 
supply material for linguistic exercise in French, Spanish, Italian, 
and German, but also to give the student interesting and useful 
information leading to a true understanding of France, Spain, 
Italy, and Germany—their culture and institutions, their cities, 
rivers, mountains, and forests, their music, art, and literature. 


BORZOI FRENCH TEXTS 
A French Grammar for High Schools and Colleg 
by Oliver M. Johnston and Jefferson Elebes, ® Stanford University 
A French Reader for Beginners 
by Laurence Pumpelly, Cornell University 
A Progressive Course in French Composition and Conversation (revised edition) 
by Gino A. Ratti, Butler College 
Contemporary French Stories of Mystery and Fantasy 
edited by H. Stanley Schwarz, New York University 
La pp very by René Boylesve 
ed by Aaron Schaffer, University of Texas 
An Anthology of Modern French Poetry 
edited by Gustave L. Van Roosbroeck, Columbia University 
An Outline History of French Literature 
by H. Stanley Schwarz, New York University 
Madame Corentine, by René Bazin 
edited by Edwin B. Place, University of Colorado (Ready in January 1928) 


BORZOI SPANISH TEXTS 
Siete Comedias Faciles 
by Marguerite Templeton, University of Southern California 
Un Viaje Por Espafia 
by Charles C. Ayer and Edwin B. Place, University of Colorado 
México Virreinal 
by Manuel Romero de Terreros and S. L. Millard Rosenberg, University 
of California at Los Angeles 
Rinconete y Cortadillo, by Miguel de Cervantes 
edited by John T. Lister, College of Wooster 
Zalacain, el Aventurero, by Pio Baroja 
ited by S. L. Millard Rosenberg and Laurence D. Bailiff, University of 
California at Los Angeles 
Asf se Escribe la Historia, - Serafin y P ae Alvarez Quintero 
edited by Edwin B. Place, on a Colorado 
El Gran Galeoto, by José Echega 
edited by Aurelio M. Repiaben, "stanford University 
Contemporary ae Literature 
by Aubrey F. G. Bell 
Estudios Gramfticos Espafioles 
@he Sherman W. Brown, West Virginia University 
oe by Florencio SA4nchez 
edited by John T. Lister and Ruth Richardson, College of Wooster 
Talin y Otros Cuentos, by Concha Espina 
edited by S. L. Millard Rosenberg and Marion A. Zeitlin, University of 
California at Los Angeles 
La Prueba de las Promesas, by Don Ruiz de Alarcén 
edited by Frank O. Reed and Frances Eberling, University of Arizona 
(Ready in January 1928) 
A Spanish Reader for Beginners 
by Sherman W. Brown, West Virginia University (Ready in April 1928) 
P&ginas Escogidas, by Pio Baroja 
edited by S. L. Millard Rosenberg and Laurence D. Bailiff, University of 
California at Los Angeles (Ready in February 1928) 


Free examination aes sent on request 
AjAlfred A. Knopf B94 730 Fifth Ave.,NewY ork} 
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